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NEUTRAL NATIONS 
AND THE WAR. 


OTHING of more importance has been contributed 
to the polemics of the war than the paper under 
this heading which Viscount Bryce has written 
for the Daily Chronicle. The usefulness and 
even necessity of argument in this case is beyond 

dispute. The feeling that Germany has taken the part 
of an unjustifiable aggressor and that the Allies are fighting 
for the cause of justice is the great inspiration of our troops. 
To most of us it is a source of amazement that the German 
people to all seeming should be equally certain as to the 
righteousness of their cause. To a logical intellect the con- 
tention is too absurd to require refutation, that the Germans 
are fighting a war of self-defence when, even as they uttered 
the plea after an unsuccessful raid upon the capital of a 
hostile country, they are entrenched in a foreign land. Nor 
can it be too often demonstrated that their plea for violating 
the neutrality of Belgium will not stand a moment’s examin- 
ation. Their apologists in the Press try to make out that 
if Belgium had returned a tame affirmative answer to the 
demand that the German soldiers should cross her territory 
compensation would have been paid and no harm done. 
The proposition is childish. Suppose, for example, that 
such an answer had actually been given. As soon as the 
German troops entered Belgian territory with the avowed 
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purpose of attacking Paris, no consideration could hay 
prevented the French from encountering their enemje< 
halfway. If Belgium admitted the right of Germans 
enter her territory, she must have also conceded the sam), 
right to the other belligerents, so that the unfortunate count; 
would in the end have been in the same predicament 
is now. 

But the plea of Viscount Bryce is that it is the duty of ¢ 
great countries of the world to see that no little state suffe, 
simply because it is weak. There is no one in Europe bett 
fitted to preach this gospel than our late Ambassador 
Washington. Viscount Bryce, when he was known as Profes 
Bryce, wrote a history of the Holy Roman Empire, whi: 
remains a classic forall time. It is safe to say that he has a m: 
profound understanding of the history of the German nati: 
than the Germans themselves. His authority is unequalle: 
More than that, he has ever been a friend of peace, and ha 
indeed, carried this doctrine to what some of his frien 
consider the extreme limit. Further, Lord Bryce h 
had a lifetime’s friendship with the most intellect 
of the German nation. His friendship for that country 
unquestionable, and even at this moment, when the ci 
of war are unloosed, he sets the greatest restraint upon 
lips and utters not a single reproach against the Germa 
as a people or as a nation. Like all who have taken t! 
trouble to acquire some knowledge of what has been goir 
on, he has concentrated his indignation upon the milita: 
leaders to whom the Kaiser has been so weak and wick 
as to lend a sympathetic ear. At great trouble he analys 
the contentions put forward by Von Bernhardi, and fin 
that wherever they have been adopted in the history of t! 
world they have proved the precursors to failure. T| 
idea that civilisation advances through war and conquest 
he dismisses as absurd. History tells us that the decay of 
art and literature in the Roman world began when Rome’ 
military power was at its highest and her standards wer 
carried to the ends of the earth. Germany hersel! 
produced great thinkers when there was “no real German 
state at all, but a congeries of principalities and free cities 
independent centres of intellectual life, in which letters and 
science produced a richer crop than the two succeeding 
generations have raised.’’ From that inchoate state of th 
German Empire came Kant, Lessing and Goethe, Hegel 
Schiller and Fichte. From little states, indeed, have come al 
the very greatest forward movements of man. 

As Lord Bryce most eloquently puts it, ‘ The first great 
thoughts that brought man into a true relation with God came 
through a tiny people inhabiting a country smaller than Den- 
mark.” Itis for those who prate of German culture to meditat: 
the fact that the religions of mighty Babylon and populous 
Egypt have vanished, while the religion of Israel has over 
spread the world. So he goes on to show that when thie 
Greeks were coining immortal thoughts they were a small 
people not united in one Empire, but scattered over hills 
and among hills in petty city communities. After the Dark 
Ages, when poetry and art reappeared, they flourished chiefly 
in the small republics of Italy. But not on this does Lord 
Bryce found his main opposition, but on the elementary 
principles of honesty that have served the human race so 
well in their march onward. If the excuse that Germany 
made for invading Belgium were to be accepted as valid, 
there could be no reasonable opposition to the principles being 
applied to other small nationalities. Sweden has iron, 
Belgium coal, Roumania oil, Norway plenty of water, 
and any Great Power who wanted one or several of these 
things could seize them on the same ground as Germany has 
attacked Belgium. The argument is so clear and convincing 
that we cannot help believing that soon or late it must reach 
Germany itself. The gigantic conspiracy to blind the people 
of that country cannot succeed for ever, and it will fail to 
succeed when the ears of the people are opened to the reason- 
able and by no means unfriendly dissertation which Lord 
Bryce has addressed to them and the world. 


ds 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of H.R.H. Marie Adelaide, 
() Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, who is_ reported 
captured by the Germans and interned in a castle near 
Nuremberg. Her Royal Highness was born in 1894. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when applica- 
tion is made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofficial requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would at once 


forward the correspondence to him. 
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UR well known agricultural contributor who 
writes under the initials “J. C.” offers a 
suggestion in an article which we publish to- 
day, that is certain to give rise to controversy. 
It is that a bounty should be paid to those 
rmers who add appreciably to the wheat area cultivated 
them for the harvest of 1915. The proposal was raised 
the House of Commons before the prorogation, and the 
ernment refused its consent. It may be asked what 

\ditional argument is brought forward by our contributor, 
10, needless to say, states his case with very great ability. 
he case is that the present wheat crop is as large as is con- 

istent with economical farming. That is condensing a 

mg argument into a broad generalisation. It is unnecessary 
ere to repeat the different points brought forward. They 
o to show that in the opinion of the writer an increase in 
uur Wheat supply can only be gained by curtailing the rations 
of our livestock. The farmer who ploughs up inferior grass 
lands and grows wheat is taking a very considerable risk, 
for which, according to the argument, he should be 
compensated. 


_ 


It may be as well to state the other side of the case. In 
the past, when we engaged in Continental wars farmers 
added immensely to the area then under wheat cultivation. 
For doing this they neither sought nor received Government 
assistance. They made their profit out of the excessively 
high prices. Wheat at one time went up to over six guineas 
a quarter, and those who owned and cultivated land made 
fortunes. It was the day of the wheat fever, when downs 
were ploughed and marshes drained in order to grow the 
precious grain. Under the conditions that prevail now, is 
there such a probability of prices going up as will induce the 
farmer to extend his wheat area? The Board of Agriculture 
believes that there is. In a recent official publication it was 
pointed out that as the European countries would not be able 
under any circumstances to produce sufficient wheat next year 
to meet their own consumption, there is likely to be a vastly 
extended demand for that which comes from the United 
States, Canada, India, South America and the other wheat- 
producing countries, and that this must result in an enhance- 
ment of prices. If this reasoning stand good, it is obvious 
that there would be no necessity to offer the farmers a bounty. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that very few signs 
are visible of an attempt on the part of those engaged in 
cultivating the soil to meet the exigencies caused by a state 
of war. 


The official mouthpiece of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, in its latest number, gives an excellent review and 
summary of the different ways in which cultivators of the 
oil may assist in war time. Farmers do not, as a rule, look 
ir in front. At present the country is excellently supplied 
vith wheat, and the best home-grown samples are not bringing 
more than forty shillings a quarter. Therefore no great 
endency is manifested to set apart an unusually large acreage 
0 wheat this autumn. But everything points to greater 
carcity next year at this time, and our contemporary, 
llowing the policy outlined by the Board of Agriculture, 
urges that every acre shall be taken advantage of. We 

iggest that the Board should not be content with offering 
us general advice. It ought to find out what opportunities 
re being neglected and bring more pressure to bear on the 
rming occupier. Steps should be taken also to increase 
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the supplies of eggs and poultry. The demand is bound to 
increase enormously. Garden waste, such as cabbage leaves 
and small potatoes, should be utilised to feed pigs and 
chickens. Spade cultivation should be resorted to wherever 
practicable. In short, this is a moment when intensive 
cultivation promises both to be profitable and of national 
service. 


It is now two months since Housing Act No. 2 was passed. 
Its intention was to stave off the inevitable distress in the 
building trade by providing that the Treasury should authorise 
loans to local authorities and public utility societies for 
housing purposes, up to a total of four millions. It would 
appear that nothing has been done. Mr. Lloyd George, 
when speaking to a deputation representing local authorities, 
expressed the view that this is not the time “ to embark 
in great municipal enterprises which have no reference to 
distress.’” Many local authorities have taken this to mean 
that housing schemes shall be suspended, whereas the Housing 
Act was passed with the express purpose of hurrying their 
adoption. In Dundee, for example, although the housing 
question there is acute, and a scheme has been worked out, 
it was decided by a Committee of the Town Council that 
“it would be little less than folly (whatever the merits of 
such a scheme) for them to embark on a scheme of such 
dimensions just now.”’ 


If the building trade is to hold its head above water, 
if, in other words, building operatives are to be kept out ol 
the workhouse, municipalities should rather see the folly 
of suspending schemes which will satisfy a real and double 
need in their localities. One of our correspondents tells 
us that a housing scheme already in progress in a neighbour- 
hood where more accommodation is sorely needed, is now 
held up by the failure of the central authority to approve 
the necessary loan. In other words, the Government appear 
to be moving more slowly now than before the war. Although 
unemployment among builders is not yet acute, it is bound 
to become so during the winter, and the delay in working the 
machinery of the emergency Housing Act seems to call for 
enquiry. 


HARBOUR 
When your boat came home to you 
Bells were ringing, skies were blue 
When your boat came back from sea. 
Sea-birds crying in the rain when my boat came home 
to me. 

Mine by night and yours by day 

Sailed the self-same water-way. 

Now to-night, 

In sunset light, 

Both are anchored in the bay. 

Tattered sail and broken spar 

Lie within the harbour bar 

Side by side with victory. 

Both our boats are home from sea, 

ISABEL BUTCHART 
In a Scotch provincial paper last week we read of a 

young Presbyterian minister who placed an interesting case 
before his Presbytery. Previous to his call to the ministry 
he had been a Territorial, and was now summoned to serve 
his country and wished to do so. After full consideration 
leave to do this was granted, and when the businesss was over 
the reverend members of the Presbytery warmly congratulated 
the young minister and wished him every success. The 
little incident derives what importance it possesses trom its 
being an indication of the manner in which the spirit of the 
North is roused. It is what we expected from Scotland, 
which has given a larger number of recruits compared to its 
population than any other part of the British Isles. It also 
affords new evidence that the Germans have challenged the 
religious feeling of the country. The savage doctrine that 
Might makes Right is the negation of Christian teaching. 
The Scottish Presbyterians were in their own way endorsing 
the spirited call to arms of the Archbishop of York. “I 
earnestly trust that every parish will feel its honour is still 
on trial until every young and able-bodied man within it, 
not compelled by any higher duty to remain at home, 
has joined either the New Army or the Territorial Force.’ 


Sportsmen have so far responded very generously to 
the special appeals made to them on account of the needs 
of the Army. In reply to that of Lord Roberts they sent 
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such a liveral supply of field-glasses that there was a surplus 
tor disposal out of which he was able to offer a much valued 
loan to our Belgian allies. Of even more importance was 
their contribution of saddles. Equipment is presenting a 
very serious problem. Until Lord Kitchener made his 
famous speech, it was not expected that the country would 
be called upon to prepare in hot haste an army of half a million 
to take the field, and the avarlable material, as well as the 
resources of contractors, have been so greatly strained as 
to make the help of private citizens most valuable. Another 
urgent need of the new Army could to a great extent be 
supplied by the general public. It is that of small pocket 
compasses that have been thoroughly tested and are absolutely 
teliable. The need of them must be apparent to everyone 
who has followed the history of recent operations. Our 
young soldiers will be called upon to operate in a land to 
them foreign and unknown, and in a kind of warfare which 
demands incessant marches and counter-marches, advances 
and retreats, small detachments and individuals on either 
side are continuously being cut adrift from the main body 
with the danger that from being ignorant not only of the 
roads, but of general direction, they fall into the hands of 
the enemy. Any reader sending compasses to this office is 
assured that they will be properly distributed. 


Replying to certain correspondents in our issue of 
September 26th, we pointed out that while sympathising 
keenly with poultry-keepers and being fully alive to the 
importance of the industry they carry on, it would be deplor- 
able to open our columns to a controversy between them and 
hunting men at a time when so many of the latter are at the 
front. In supplement to the remarks then made, attention 
is now directed to a well timed circular sent out by the Duke 
of Beaufort as Chairman of the Committee of the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association. The resolution passed by this 
representative body of sportsmen ought to allay the apprehen- 
sion of the poultry-keepers. It runs thus: ‘“ That owing 
to the fact that all foreign supplies of eggs and poultry will 
b2 very much curtailed on account of the war, thereby en- 
dangering the national food supply, it is imperative that all 
Masters of Hounds should make special endeavours to reduce 
the number of foxes in the different hunts below the normal.” 
The decision thus expressed is both wise and patriotic. It 
contains a full recognition of the importance of eggs and 
poultry as part of the national food supply and ought to pave 
the way to a better understanding in the future between 
poultry-farmers and sportsmen. We have always held that 
there is plenty of room for both, and more is to be gained by 
mutual compromise than by embittered cliscussion. 





When a letter appeared in the papers over the signature of 
the Baroness Debaye saying that the Crown Prince of Germany, 
after making his quarters in her chateau, had looted the place 
and carefully packed and sent off to his home many of her 
valuable possessions, it was hoped there might be a mistake. 
But a communication from Professor Boyd Dawkins leaves 
no room for doubt. Just as his father’s model, Attila, might 
have done, or Tamerlane or any other of the freebooting 
war lords of the Dark Ages, Wilhelm Kronprinz is as much a 
plunderer as any Hans, Franz or Wilhelm in the German 
ranks. Therefore it goes to show that the outrages of 
the common soldiers are not merely incidental acts of 
blackguardism, but an outcrop of the German doctrine 
of war. The Crown Prince must have been taught to regard 
looting as an ordinary part of a campaign. Nevertheless, 
it makes us feel ashamed. Within the last few months he 
has been a voluntary, an unasked contributor to these columns, 
a fact of which we were naturally inclined to be proud at 
the time. Little did we realise that he was in the way of 
earning the distinction of being the only Royal personage 
of the twentieth century to revert to the practice of uniting 
war and plunder ! 


Wounded officers coming back from the front bear 
witness with one accord to the fine way in which the civilian 
and army doctors are working together, without a tinge of 
jealousy on the part of the latter in regard to the services 
of the former. The Army men realise that the civilians, 
by their work in the London hospitals and in private cases, 
have been able to keep themselves up to a high state of 
efficiency which the fewet opportunities of the Army doctors 
do not allow them to attain, and the stories are many of the 
Army man standing aside and watching, with interest and 
advantage, the practised civilian hand performing a delicate 
piece of surgery. Apparently there is no little difference 
between the comfort in the different hospitals at the various 
bases, even though all are under the War Office control. 
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It would be invidious to mention cases, but the evidenc, 
goes to show that it is all a matter of the local organisation 
In one hospital, where the head is a strong man, with a gi(; 
for organising, all goes well, meals are punctual and wel! 
served, and the wounded are as comfortable as th, 
circumstances permit. In another the state of things is { 
otherwise, and the experiences of some ot the patients 
not pleasant in the telling. 


a 


The writer of this note has made personal enquiry . 
some of the doctors and heads of base hospitals, and the: 
is no doubt that the material aid of which they stand m 
in need at the moment is of blankets and of warm clothi) 
generally, but of blankets especially. This is a need whi 
certainly will not grow less as the winter advances and t 
cold increases. It may be noted that they would be ve: 
grateful, at any of the Red Cross hospitals, at all event 
of blankets, even though they are not of the precise si: 
to conform with the regulations of the War Office, and th 
who are willing to give help in this form should make off 
of them to the Red Cross Committee which now sits da 
in the premises of the Royal Automobile Club, having mov 
there trom Devonshire House. Another great want in t! 
hospitals is of indiarubber hot-water bottles, which are 
the greatest comfort to the sick and wounded both for givii 
warmth and for relieving pain. Cards, tobacco, chocolat 
and books are all very much appreciated, but there a: 
more imperative needs which ought to be supplied first 


THE FIRST-BORN. 
O little lips that laugh no more for me, 
Dear eyes aglow no more for my delight, 
I thought Love sent you back in dreams to me, 
And waked to find intolerable night, 
Till as a sword transfixing silence came 
A voice that lit the darkness like a flame : 
“What prouder gift, of all things drawing breath, 
Than Love’s best gift shall Honour give to Death ? ”’ 
ANGELA GORDON. 


A message from the United States correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph says that in the States it is a common 
editorial remark that the prestige of Great Britain never was 
higher than it is at the present moment. We may accept 
that compliment without in the slightest degree falling into 
the snare of self-complaisance. The moral effect produced 
by Germany in each one of the belligerent Powers has been 
remarkable. It has, as the Americans are quick to remark, 
established British prestige on a sounder basis than ever. 
It has united as never was united before the great masses of 
Russian subjects, and made them, for the first time in their 
history, one people. Those who know Russia best see in 
its present condition promise of a future far more splendid 
than would have been prophesied a few months ago. In 
France, Germany has managed to arouse a flame of ardour 
and patriotism such as never before swept over that country. 
It is making of every French soldier a hero at the present 
moment, and in the future must tend towards their re- 
juvenation. Of Belgium it is impossible to speak exactly 
in the same terms. The only comfort we can offer that 
brave little country is that it has passed through the throes 
of martyrdom and has done so gallantly and steadfastly. 


From information procured from the German Army and 
published in the Echo de Paris, it would appear that our ene- 
mies take special measures for killing officers. Every German 
regiment has a small body of sharpshooters told off to fire at 
the enemy’s officers. The French officer is identified by his 
map case, which is covered with a sheet of mica, and 
thus catches the rays of the sun, his peculiar type of cape, 
and his signals to his men. The British officer is not so 
easily selected, but in many cases he loses his life through 
recklessness, and it might be as well to take away 
those distinguishing marks which he carries. It is greatly to 
be feared that the Hindu contingent will offer an exception- 
ally good mark for the Germans, because it has hitherto been 
found impossible to get them to dispense with the white 
turban. Their valour is so great that it is heartrending to 
find them risking their lives for what to the western mind is 
an unnecessary exposure. 


Unqualified praise is to be given to the manner of 
arrangement and fitting up of the hospital ships which are 
used for the conveyance of the British wounded from France 
to this country. They have cots, which can be made to swing 
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er can be used fixed, by the working of a very simple 
mechanism, to accommodate those who are obliged to lie 
at length. On each of the fine boats taken from the Rosslare- 
Fishguard service there are sixty-two cots and comfortable 
sitting space for several hundred besides. There is a 
trivance for lowering the stretchers, with the wounded men 
n them, to the ward deck, so that they need not quit the 
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recumbent position nor suffer the discomfort attendant on 
being carried down the companion ways. All is beautifully 
clean and every detail has been thought out. It is in the 
conveyance of the poor fellows from the field and from the 
hospitals at the front that the suffering is so cruel, and it is 
to alleviate some of this that the assistance of many more 
motor ambulances is badly needed. 





THE MINE SWEEPERS OF THE 
NORTH SEA. 


AR has brought with it a new task to the 

drifters and trawlers. Their ordinary calling 

is perilous enough, for the North Sea is a 

water full of traps and danger. Its currents 

and shallows, its October gales and November 

s. have often tried the courage and resourcefulness of those 
10 try to extract a livelihood from its depths. But the 
aring away of mines is a far more dangerous task. Germany 
; proved herself a mistress of the furtive” and nefarious 
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WORK ABOARD THE TRAWLER. Copyright. 
arts of warfare. She sows the open sea with mines regardless 
of the danger entailed upon inoffensive seafarers who carry 
goods between neutral ports or trawl for fish. It is one of 
her principles that considerations of humanity are sub- 
ordinate to her personal interest. Without the mine sweeper 
the North Sea just now would not be navigable. Fortunately, 
the North Sea fisherman is equipped better than anybody else 
to undertake the task. His knowledge of the sea is the accumu- 
lation of generations. Along the coast from Wick and Thurso 
to Yarmouth and Lowestoft there are communities of deep 
‘a fishermen who know every rock and sand-bank and shallow. 
\s boys they have climbed the rigging of boats at the quay, 
nd gone with their fathers in search of herring and cod, 
suming at a very early time of life a share of the work. 


Of recent years they have been compelled by the introduction 
of trawling machinery to give up the simpler methods of 
their forefathers and join themselves to trawlers, but they have 
carried to the new work those qualities of hardihood and 
readiness in times of danger bred in them from battling with 
wind and wave. The men are of the same hard stuff as their 
ancestors, although their occupation is changed. The open 
air, with its breezes and rain and sunshine, has tanned them 
brown. Constant meeting with danger has given them self- 
reliance and the courage engendered by seafaring is joined 
to steadiness and caution. Lean, active and alert, they 
are never seen to greater advantage than when faced with 
danger and difficulty. And they have the sailor’s happy 
temperament, his jolly breezy way of doing the hardest 
things with a laugh. In a word, they present to us in its 
most attractive form the old type of sea-dog characteristic 
of this Empire. 

The very exceptional services they are called upon 
to perform at the present moment ought to ensure a 
hearty response to the appeal issued on their behalf by 
Princess Louis of Battenberg. Their case can be easily under- 
stood. We are approaching those days when wild weather 
is expected to prevail in the North Sea, and it carnot 
reasonably be expected that the Germans will do other 
than increase their mine-laying during the winter months 
Such work as theirs is most conveniently performed in 
darkness or even fog. Their mine-layers would probably 
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face t he 
elements 
much more 


cheerfully 
than British 
guns What 
facilities 
(rermany 
may 


pe ssess 


ior carrying 


on the 
p ractice¢ 
it IS Hmpos 


sible for us 
to know 
fhe naval 
authorities 


have no 
doubt been 
able to 
check the 
practice by 
taking 


trawlers with 
them to 


H. Jenkins NET 
watch tor 
those who sow these mines under a_ neutral flag It 
was a happy thought that induced them to obtain 


the co-operation of — th deep-sea fishermen in doing 


this, as the latter are very quick to recognise the 
difference between an English and a foreign’ trawler, 
whatever flag may be flown But with an enemy like 
Germany it is never wise to count on having stopped 


the most evil of her practices If one method fails she 
will do her utmost to devise another, and it is as clear 
as can be that her plan of campaign includes as an 


essential point the gradual weakening of the British Navy 
by the use 
ol mines 
and = sub- 
marines, 
The Ger- 
man battle- 
ships are 
not meant 
to venture 
out until 
our Navy 
has been 


wea ke ned 
by the de 
struction of 
in dividual 
ships in 
this way. 
Therefore 


the mine- 
sW eeper®rs 
will have 
an abund- 
ance ot 
work dur- 
ing the 


months 
on which 
we have 
entered. 
They have 





an ex- 
tremely 
large area 
to deal 
with. It 
H. W. Nicholls Copyrigh has gene- 
AN “ADMIRAL” OF THE FISHING FLEET, ‘ally been 


recognise d 


that a country at war is justified in using mines only under 
conditions that have been very clearly defined. But the 
Germans have initiated the practice of scattering them 


broadeast, and thus have increased the work of the sweepers. 
Luckily for our Fleet, drifters and trawlers could scarcely 
have had better preparation than their own work for the 
dangerous task on which they are now employed. The 
trawlers work in pairs with a trawling gear made for the 
purpose. It somewhat resemples their usual nets, only it 


is made ot hundreds of vards of steel wire. This is 
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when it comes to the surface it can only be dealt with | 
a warship, which explodes it. 


The drifters use nets, a number of which are fasten 
together and spread out by the boats. They are ver 
effective, and cover a great deal of water in a shor 
time: but here, too, the danger is extremely great 


Insufficient trouble is taken with the moorings of the mi 


with the result that occasionally they drift away 


from th 


original position and sometimes come together in a bun 
which is liable to explode by one bumping against another in 


bad weather. 
No praise can be 
on the Naval 
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resourceful men who are able to search the seas for mines 


»s successfully as they used to do for fish. But although 


these men are employed by the Admiralty during the war, 


ey are not, technically speaking, members of the Fleet. 
\t any rate, they do not participate in that gratuitous 
‘thing which the seamen receive, and the appeal made by 
Princess Louis is in order to do for them what the naval 


ithorities do for those who are in the regular Navy; that 
to say, provide them with the clothing which work in the 
en sea during the winter months renders necessary. The 


ticles most in demand are jerseys, mufflers, thick stockings 
id socks, storm caps and woollen gloves. No doubt some 
these articles can be made 
d supplied, but the more 
ymnvenient method would 
ppear to be that of contri- 
iting a sum of money which 
ill be spent by those in close 
such with the fishermen and 
iow their necessities. When 
is taken into account that 
‘se men have been suc- 
ssful in drawing up and 
<ploding many hundreds of 
ines, it will be conceded 
at what they have done 
serves the gratitude of the 
uuntry, and especially of 
iippers and those who have 
nancial interests in sea-borne 
raffic. The danger surely has 
wen very fully demonstrated. 
fhe Navy has lost two men- 
f-war by mines, the Amphion 
ind the Speedy. Several mine- 
weeping vessels have been 
destroyed by the explosion of 
nines that had been brought 
ip from their moorings, and a 
very considerable number of 
neutral vessels have been sent 
to the bottom. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Mine- 
sweepers’ Fund, care of 
Messrs. George Trollope and 
Sons, Limited, West Halkin 
Street, S.W., Messrs. Trollope 
and Sons having most gener- 
ously placed part of their 
premises at the disposal of 
the fund, as well as the 
services of their staff. In the 
appeal published at the request 
of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty it is stated that 
collecting committees will be 
formed in the East Coast 
Counties and distributing cen- 
tres at the ports used by mine- 
sweepers. There are some six 
thousand men employed in 
the mine-sweeping work. 

It is impossible to drop 
this subject without some 
reference to the action of our 
sritish naval authorities. They 
have resolved, and most pro- 
perly, to use mines in self 
defence. The difference be- 
tween them and the German 
Government is, however, very 
striking. The Government 
of the Kaiser started mine laying in the most outrageous 
manner at the beginning of the war. In accordance with 
the teaching of von Bernhardi and the other military experts 
they unscrupulously used the mine for purposes of offence, 
openly exulting in the hope that by this means they would 
be able to cripple and ultimately destroy the British Navy. 
We are using mines only after the war has lasted two months, 
ind after the serious losses which we and neutral countries 
have suffered rendered it imperative that some effective 

leans of defence against this weapon should be adopted. 
in the next place our naval authorities issued public warning 
fore beginning to lay mines, so that ships might avoid 
he dangerous area. They are sowing British mines only 


H. W. Nicholls. 





WEATHER-WORN VETERANS, 
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as a defence against German mines and submarines. Those 
who wish to read a clear exposition of the subject of mines 
ought to read “‘ The Floating Mines Curse: An Unsenti 
mental Study,” in the Nineteenth Century and After, by Sir 
Thomas Barclay, vice-president of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law. Sir Thomas Barclay quotes the declaration 
made in the name of his Government by the Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein at the Hague Conference. In it this sentence 
occurs: ‘* Conscience, common sense and the sense of duty 
imposed by principles of humanity will be the safest guides 
for the sailor’s behaviour and will constitute the most 
efficacious guarantee against abuse. The officers of the 


Cop) right. 


German Navy, !et me publicly affirm, will always fulfil in 
the strictest possible manner the duties which proceed from 
the unwritten law of humanity and civilisation.’’ Inter 
national law in regard to floating mines has, according to 
Sir Thomas, been outraged by the Germans, but he points 
out that, contrary to what is usually the case, only one power- 
ful neutral State exists at the present moment, the United 
States, and it cannot be expected that this State could enforce 
the law. The claim of Germany, says Sir Thomas, to 
possession of a superior culture ought to lead to her desisting 
from the unlawful and even outrageous use she is making 
of floating mines. But the word culture in this connection 
seems to have an ironical shade of meaning ! 
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LIEUTENANT 
MALLAN — 
BURGLAR. 


BY 
STAIR DOUGLAS 












HE clatter oi hoofs died 
away on the road 
beyond the chateau, 

and Lieutenant Hugh Mallan, 

cautiously raising a bandaged 
‘ad above the tall corn, looked in the opposite direction. 
tusk was falling rapidly, but he could still see two miles along 
ie white line of road that stretched towards the Belgian frontier. 

‘ot a single form was visible on it, and nowhere on the still clear 

th-western line of horizon were the heads of cavalrymen to 
seen bobbing up and down. He sank back with a sigh of 
lief below the level of the corn. ‘‘ We’ll be clear before day- 
eak,”” he said, in a low tone, to Corporal Martin and Private 

Woods, who were stretched out a few feet from him and had 

turned enquiring eyes to him. “ Twenty miles at the outside, 

ind no more canals or rivers in the way.’ Although at the 
moment there was no one near enough to hear him if he had 
shouted, he spoke scarcely above a whisper. It was a habit he 
had acquired. He felt it would take a big effort to raise his voice 
naturally again. Two nights of stealthy crawling alongside 
ind among German troops, and two sleepless days of almost 
motionless hiding in the sparse shelter afforded by the flat, 
cultivated fields of Picardy, had been as effective as two years ot 
ordinary life in fixing new habits. He was coming to regard as 
his one mission in life the restoration of Martin and Woods, 
unharmed if somewhat soiled, to the North Blankshires 

The two men responded with a thankful murmur. “ [’ll 
know Heaven if ever I see it again, sir—the old canteen,’ said 

Woods, in a hoarse whisper. 





The lieutenant smiled absent-mindedly. He was deep in 
meditation. He was, in fact, contemplating a burglary ro 
steal was kinder than to involve people in trouble by asking fo 
food—and safer. ‘‘ Apparently no Germans are going to stop 
at that chateau,’’ he said, after a minute. It was about 
six hundred yards distant. ‘‘ In half an hour we’ll creep through 


this field, then along a hollow at the end of it to the little wood 
behind the house. Probably I shall go foraging. We shall be 
the more certain to forge ahead if we have some food.” He 
smiled again at the eager light that came into the men’s eyes. It 
was forty hours since they had eaten anything but cars of wheat. 
Lieutenant Mallan filled in the time until darkness came by 
giving the corporal detailed instructions what to do if he did not 


come back from the chateau within an hour. They seemed to be 
on the outer edge of the German lines of communication, and 
their only possible trouble would be raiding cavalry. By 


striking out till they reached the small stream winding in front 
of them and then keeping it to the right they would by daybreak 
be out of danger. A light wind was stirring the branches as 
they moved cautiously through the wood. At the edge of it 
the lieutenant left his companions, and on hands and knees 
skirted that comparative rarity in the neighbourhood, a grazing 
field, in the direction oi the chateau. 

The two men lav listening intently after their licutenant 
vas lost to sight. The rustling of leaves above their heads 
drowned the sound, if any were made, of a scrambling over the 
Presently Corporal Martin slightly 


wall enclosing the chateau 
although Woods was lying 


raised himself, and said, “‘ S-sh!”’ 
perfectly quiet. The sound of horses trotting, faint and far off 
at first, quickly grew clearer. The two listened without much 
mecern—the passing ol hostile cavalry close at hand had become 
me of the most normal things in the world—but they suddenly 
it up with strained attention when the horses were pulled up 
the chateau and a gate was banged open 


Lieutenant Mallan found a wall that, although about 
ght feet high, had apparently been built more to shelter a 
irden than to p-otect the house. It had no broken glass or 
on spikes on top, and a leap gave him a grip ol the slende: 
anches of a fig tree that enabled him easily to pull himself up. 
Dropping behind some tall hollyhocks near the fruit tree, he 
irveyed the dark mass oi the house for a minute 
The only sign of life was given by a subdued light high up 
on the right He judged that the kitchen was straight in iront 
of him, and stealing round by the wall he came to a paved yard, 
vhere miscellaneous lumber included an empty dog kennel. 





Here he was confronted by an array 
of heavily shuttered windows. He 
was trying a massive door, when 
lights appeared through the chinks 
of adjoining shutters, and, peering 
in, he saw an old woman pass with a tray laden with the remnants 
of a repast. He did not quite realise how hungry he was until 
he saw, among other things on the tray, a little pot that had 
contained paté de foie gras. 

Now Mallan, having successfully conducted a party of 
fugitives for two days and nights through country swarming 
with Germans, had imagined that burglary would simply be 
child’s play in comparison. But while he waited for the old 
woman to complete her shuffling about the kitchen—which he 
could see was large and lit by electric light—he was puzzled to 
know how he could get in quietly Even on the first floor, 
to which he could have clambered, the windows seemed to be 
securely shuttered. The big door was hopeless He crept 
stealthily about, looking for any small window or door or outside 
larder that offered a prospect of admittance. There was none. 
After the old woman departed, turning out the light, he stood 
for a minute weighing the chances of an attack bv the front. 
Then there was the slight rasping noise of a heavy kev being 
turned, and the big door, a yard from him, was opened softly At 
the same moment the sound of cavalry came distinctly to his ears 


Mallan, stepping instantly back against the wall, remained 
motionless. He was not easily discernible in the darkness 

lo his astonishment a lady, clad in some creamy coloured 
stuff, stepped silently out and looked around She saw him 
almost at once. You are a soldie 
she asked in a soft whisper, turning to him 


You search a shelter 


Mallan, recovering quickly, responded in a like cautious 
whisper. “Yes, Mademoiselle, a soldier: but only seeking 
food, not shelter. I beg you to forgive me my attempted theft 
a fugitive has not much choice.” 

\h, an English officer!’’ she said, quickly Yet a 


moment 
I saw you from my room 
Please do not ‘ 

But she had withdrawn noisclessly to the kitchen, pushing 
the door to behind he He had not been able to see her features 
or make out more than that she was of the middle height and 
had a mass of dark hair, but something in her voice and move 


The old Jeanette must not know that vou are her 


ments told of a serene self-control 

Mallan waited, thinking more of Mademoiselle—he did 
not picture her as Madame—than oi the approach of the cavalry, 
now very near The sudden halt and the banging open of the 
gate thus startled him by their unexpectedness He was about 
to spring across the garden when the door was again softly 
opened and Mademoiselle reappeared She had a small bundk 
wrapped in cloth in her hands How sorry | am we cannot 
entertain waz de nos amits she exclaimed, hurriedly, holding 
out the bundle; while two words ol sharp command were given 
at the front and hoois were heard on the short gravel drive 
‘ My father and brother fight at vour side. God be with vou ! 

She turned to go in before Mallan could do more than bow 
and take the bundle \ thundering, peremptory knock on the 
front door made flight urgent “ They will not treuble vou 
about me—they do not know I am here,"’ he paused to whisper, 
thrusting the bundle inside his coat as he turned 

But he had only taken two quick steps when he heard a 
horseman tome clattering round the side of the house, throwing 
a light from a lantern ahead. Quick as thought he spun round, 
darted to the door, firmly pushed it back as Mademoiselle was 
closing it, slipped in and noiselessly closed it just before the 


lantern light flashed round the vard He would have made a 
sudden dash at the emerging horseman and got clear away if 
he had only had himself to consider. But he must not involve 


Mademoiselle in suspicion of harbouring fugitives—he knew 
what sometimes happened in these cases. The fellow was prob- 
ably looking round to see what stabling there was, and would 
return to the front in a minute, and then the escape could be made. 

A thunderous second assault shook the front door. “ I 
must go,”’ whispered Mademoiselle, recovering at once from 
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the surprise of his return. ‘‘ Jeanette is too frightened. Behind 
you is the pantry door, if you cannot get out before someone enters 
here.”’ A second later the kitchen door closed behind her and 
lights went up on the other side of it. Heavy footsteps were heard 
in the entrance hall, and a gruff voice demanded, in very German 
French, the master or mistress of the house. Mallan, listening 
impatiently for the departure of the horseman outside, heard 
Mademoiselle say very clearly in German: ‘‘ My mother lies ill 
upstairs, Herr Offizier, but I shall do what I can for you.”’ 
Outside, at the back, the fool of a Uhlan still kept pottering 
about. Mallan had his hand on the pantry door-handle behind 
him—luckily for him, for the door into the entrance hall was 
suddenly opened and old Jeanette came fumbling in. He barely 
managed to slip unnoticed into the pantry before she turned 
on the light For some reason the officer addressed by Mademoi- 
selle was very surly He demanded food and sleeping accommo- 
dation for thirty men, and the hall rang with his shouted orders 
Fifteen men were to come in at once for food, Sergeant Zabel and two 
men were to search the house from top to bottom for fugitives 
and the others were to attend to the horses and post guards back and 
front Somebody came jingling into the kitchen after Jeanette 
Mallan, back in the darkness of the pantry, heard Mademoi- 
selle conduct the commanding officer into some side room 
It was apparently 
Officer No. 2 who was in the kitchen with Jeanette, who was 


where he and a colleague were to be served 


too terrified to answer him Mademoiselle came in rhe second 
officer’s voice had a more amiable sound than his commander’: 
The men can be served here,”’ he said, not uncourteously 


and with a spread of straw they can sleep in the hall Is that 
old woman the only help you have got ? ” 

Our only other maid left is helpless from fear,”’ returned 
Mademoiselle ** Now, sir, [ shall bring some food to your room 
leanette, come here!” 

he officer, however, did not take the hint to leave the room 
until the men began to file into the kitchen While they were 
tramping in, Jeanette, calmed by Mademoiselle, began to collect 
plate, cutlery and glasses, and Mademoiselle herself disappeared 
probably to prepare the table in the officers’ room She was 
back, however, before the men had finished dragging out a long 
table and disposing themselves there for food 

Mallan could hear her sending Jeanette to the officers 
He had retreated to the back of the pantry—which was about 
ten feet long and six wide—and was trying furiously to evolve 
some plan that would convince the Germans, when he was caught 

as he expected to be any minute now—that he really was 

housebreaking and had not been seen by Mademoiselle Her 
voice was heard outside the pantry door, which was immediately 
afterwards opened, but not very wide 

Mallan stood erect at the end in semi-darkness. Light fell 
across Mademoiselle’s face as she stepped inside He had no 
time to reflect on the dazzling good looks thus revealed to him 
Not a muscle of her face changed, though she must have expected 
to find him gone She did not utter a word, but pointed to a 
corner beside him under the bottom shelf He had done a great 
deal of hiding during the past two days ;_ but there is a differenc: 
‘taking cove! in the open country and crouching 
However, there was no help |! it, and he 
bent down to draw out some jars and boxes 

Mademoiselle stepped out with some things for the tray 
Then Officer No. 2’s voice almost petrified Mallan at his task 

Mademoiselle,”’ it said in very good French, ‘‘ you must permit 

the men to help themselves from the larder. I is unnecessary 
for you to remain here.’’ 

Mallan quickly straightened himself Then he _ heard 
Mademoiselle speak with charming gravity. ‘ You will trust 
me,’’ she said softly to see that your men get all we can give 


between 
before a woman 
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them. I am the daughter and sister of soldiers, and I feel there is nv, 
dishonour in attending any who bear arms for their country.” 

“As you will, Mademoiselle,’’ replied the officer, and Mallan 
imagined he bowed before ordering two men to carry to the tab|; 
the food Mademoiselle handed out. 

Keeping the door half shut, Mademoiselle whipped out 
large cheese and then two loaves, and met the men half wa 
Back she came swiftly, bent apparently on emptying the lard: 
while Mallan squeezed himself into his ignominious corn 
He had leisure to reflect on his next step while the men at 
busily, making enough noise at that performance, certain] 
but too tired, or too cowed by the presence of non-commissions 
officers, for loud talk. The subject of such conversation as the 
was was the day’s bag of fugitive Englander. Jeanette, in + 
intervals of attending to the officers, supplied them with wi: 
Mademoiselle flitted about, safeguarding the pantry door. 

Mallan, cramped up in his corner, felt fairly certain that 
would be able to steal out without mishap once the Uhla 
had laid themselves out for sleep. His chief fear was that Mart 
and Woods might attempt some diversion outside to help hin 
and so lose them all. Once, when Mademoiselle, during a noi 
moment of the meal, came to the back of the pantry, clatteri 
some dishes meanwhile, he whispered to her to try to make su 
the door was not locked later. 

‘I think vou can go even now,” she whispered in retun 
efter a moment's reflection. ‘‘ It would be better. What it 
turn out the light loo risky for you,”’ he said 

She shook her head At that, thinking of the danger fr« 
Martin and Woods, he crawled out from his corner and beg 
to undo his boots He heard her go to the door and mak 


open it, with the remark, uttered nonchalantly, “‘ Some fres 
air, meine herren ? ”’ 
“ Nein!” came explosively from the table “ Leave tl 


doo: alone 
‘Good !”’ she replied, equably but only put the door 
Next she went into the entrance hall, and, coming bac! 
unobtrusively shut that doo 
Mallan, close to the pantry door now, could see throu; 
a chink the gloomy-faced band munching away steadily. On 
man lay forward with his head sunk on his arm on the tab! 
“Now!” whispered Mademoiselle, coming to the pantry agai 


Mallan nodded coolly. Then he made a gesture to deta 
her. ‘‘ Name?” he breathed, supplicatingly 

She smiled at the grimy figure. ‘ Zelie de Lou-Parvilk 
she whispered. “‘ Of?” “ Chateau d’Issan.”’ 


Then she looked grave again. Suddenly, Come bac! 
with your regiment!” she said, almost fiercely. Leaving thx 
door half open, she glanced round the table, picked up a glass 
and walked towards the entrance hall. Slipping suddenly 
she gave a low cry and fell forward, and simultaneously out went 
the light and there was a sound of the smashing of glass. Ther: 
was a loud shout of irritation and several men rose, stumbling 
about their chairs, to carry out an order to switch on the light 

Mallan, the bundle of food inside his coat and his boots 
in one hand, was under the garden wall before a thin shaft ot 
light struck out from the kitchen door into the garden. He 
waited in a very savage mood for a full two minutes befor 
climbing the wall. He felt like a skunk, running away and leaving 
Mademoiselle in danger. Was she safe? He listened, thinking 
grimly how easily he and Martin and Woods could surpris¢ 
one of these sleeping sentries and punish that detachment. 

Then he heard Mademoiselle’s clear, calm voice saying 
“Gute Nacht!’’ Had she raised it to reassure him ? 

Captain Hugh will try to find out that, and the consequences 
that may be drawn from it, at the end of the war. He is still 
too busy to attend to private affairs, however engrossing. 





THE 

HETHER or not the antenne of insects repre- 

sent the seat of a sense altogether different 

from any known to man is still a debatable 

point, tor, in spite of the fact that the antennz 

of most insects seem to act as organs of smell 

and hearing to a greater or less degree, we cannot infer from 
that that no other sensory apparatus is resident therein. 
There are three families of the animal kingdom which possess 
these curious organs, the crustaceans, the myriapods and the 
insects. In all three types the antennez are used as tactile 
organs. Lobsters and prawns may be seen feeling their 
way among the stones and rocks by means of their long 
“ feelers ’’; centipedes and millipedes use their antenne in a 
similar manner, while the most unobservant cannot have 
failed to notice the manner in which insects feel and “ handle ”’ 
objects which come in their pathway by means of these same 
organs. When, however, we go more deeply into the subject, 
we find that although used in the manner above described. 
the antennz of insects are endowed with powers which, at 
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first sight, seem inexplicable to us. The most striking of 
such powers is that by which certain insects discern the 
presence of others, even when separated by incredible distances. 
The most remarkable instance of such “ telepathic” com- 
munication is that exhibited between the different sexes of the 
Emperor moth, the male being able to detect the presence o! 
the female even though she be a mile away. An experiment 
that has been repeated numberless times will convince anyone 
of this fact. It is only necessary to imprison a female Emperor 
moth in a small cardboard box and to take it to some open 
space and place it upon the ground. If there are any males 01 
the same species in the district, some of them will very quickly 
come and alight upon the box and make frantic efforts to 
get within. What is the cause of this? What is this sense 
that informed them of the presence of a possible bride ? 

Some naturalists have regarded it as a special sense 
somewhat akin to wireless telegraphy, and although the idea 
may appear somewhat imaginative, it cannot be dismissed 
without consideration. It is a curious fact that the antenne 
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of a wire- 
less telegra- 
phic plant 
were actu- 
aliy named 
after these 
sense or- 
gans of in- 
sects. The 
wireless 
telegraphic 
antenne 
“pick up” 
electrical 
vibrations 
of the ether 
sent out by 
the trans- 
mitting 
apparaius 
miles away; 
and, in the 
same man- 
ner, it 
seems not 
at all im 
probable that the antennz of certain male insects are able to 
‘pick up” vibrations sent out by other individuals of their 
species, even when separated from them by wide distances. In 
the great majority of cases these appendages are much larger in 
the male than in the female of the same species ; they are often 





Female Vale. 
ANTENN.E OF EMPEROR MOTH. 


considerably more complex and have a much larger number of 
branches. The antenne of the male and female Emperor moth 
is a case in point, in the male insect these organs being broader 
and more branched than those of the female. In the case 
of gnats and mosquitoes they are diversified in a similar 


manner, and numberless other instances could be mentioned 


wiiere the same variation occurs. The antennz of insects 
are two-jointed and arise from the upper part of the head ; 


they usually are composed of a large number of divisions, and, 
in some 
cases, as 
many as 
one hun- 
dred dis 
tinct seg 
ments have 
been count- 
ed. They 
olten differ 
consi der- 
ably in the 
everal spe- 
cles of the 
ame genus 
and they 
thus afford 
a useful 
means ol 
classifica- 
tion. 

Among 
the most 
beautiful of 
insect an- 
tenne are 
those pos- 
sessed b \ 
the famiiy 
lamellicornes, of which the cockchafer is a typical example. 
These are composed of a number of plates which have the 
form of a fan, and it seems that, in this instance, they are, in 
reality, the insect’s ears. The antennez of the male cockchafer 
are very much larger than those of the female, and undoubtedly 
they enable the male to detect the buzzing made by the lady ot 
the species as she takes her flight in the early evening hours. It 
is difficult for us to imagine that such a curious apparatus 
should, in reality, be the insect’s ear, but that such is indeed 
the case has been clearly demonstrated, and wherever in 
the insect world we find a thin external membrane, such as 
one of the “ lamellz "’ of these antennz, we can nearly always 
be certain that it functions as an auditory apparatus. In 
some insects, for instance, there is a thin membrane on the 
inside of the leg, and this, too, acts in the same manner as 
the drum of the human ear, so that although differing so 
greatly from the ears of the higher animals, these antennz 
of membranous leaves serve precisely the same purpose. 


ANTENNA OF COCKCHAFER (MALE). 
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There seems to be little doubt that in many cases antenne 
of an entirely different character also serve as ears. Those 
of gnats and mosquitoes, for instance, act in this manner. 
It is estimated that there are nearly two hundred distinct 
species of gnats, and the form of the antenne varies very 
greatly in each case. Among the most beautiful are those 
of the plumed gnat and those of the common gnat (Culex 
pipiens), the female of which is so vicious during the hot 
summer weather. The plumed gnat, on the other hand, is 
quite harmless to men and to beasts, and prefers the juices 
ot flowers to the blood of human beings. The antenne ot 
the plumed gnat have attained an enormous development in 
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comparison to the size of the insect and project from the 
head like two large feathers. 

The antenna of the male gnat (Culex pipiens) is one of the 
most beautiful of microscopic objects, being composed of 
a central shaft having extremely delicate branches radiating 
at regular intervals throughout its length ; that of the female 
insect, however, is of a much more simple character, and 
consists of nothing more than a long shaft built up of thirteen 
or fourteen joints. It is well known that the female gnat 
or mosquito makes her presence known by a droning buzz, 
while the male of the same species is quite silent. It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that the finely branched antenn of the male 
insect are able to detect this buzz when the two sexes are 
separated by a considerable distance, and this would account 
for the superior development of these organs in the male. 

In some cases antenne act as organs of smell. This is 
undoubtedly so in the case of the blow-fly, for it has been 
shown that if one of these insects is deprived of these 
appendages, it is unable to detect the presence of putrefying 
meat or other matter of which it is, in an ordinary way, 
immediately aware. In many cases, however, the antenne 
act chiefly as “ feelers.”” This is more particularly so in 
the case of those beetles and allied insects that live for the 
most part upon the ground. Cockroaches have extremely 
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long and flexible feelers, and it is in this capacity that they 
are generally used. Many of the water-beetles, too, have 
antennz, which are obviously merely tactile organs ; but 
whatever may be the secondary senses resident in 
these appendages, it, nevertheless, seems that they have 
inherent in them a sense that still seems to elude all 
investigation. Horace W. VENTON. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE TOWER ARMOURIES FROM 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


EFORE the Restoration the Royal Armours were 

housed in several of the Royal Palaces in or near 

London, principally in the Tower and at Greenwich. 

It is only in the year 1660 that we find some attempt 

made to collect them all in the former place, 

probably because they were considered to be safer there 
after ‘‘ the time of the late distraccions ’’ under the protection 
of the newly formed Regiments of Guards. In later times, 
when armour had come to be discarded both in parade and 
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ARMOUR OF SIR JOHN SMYTHE BY JACOBE, CIRC. 1580. 


war, these priceless 
relics were treated with 
but scant ceremony, and 
it is almost incredible 
to find that from the 
middle ot the eighteenth 
century up to the year 
Ios75 over twenty 
armours and four or five 
hundred weapons were 
annually lent forthe Lord 
Mayor's Show, to be 
dragged by theatrical 
supers through the mud 
and rain of a November 
day and returned to the 


ARMOUR BELONGING TO WILLIAM SOMERSET, THIRID Tower battered and 
EARL OF WORCESTER, BY JACOBE, CIRC. 1680. considerably the worse CHANFRON OF SIR JOHN SMYTHE 
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tor their journey. From the Inventories preserved it is 
certain that many valuable suits and separate pieces have 


been lost to us through this extra- 
ordinary lack of reverence for historic 
possessions and ignorance of their 
value, and to this carelessness we 
must also trace the irremediable 
damage done to the gilding and 
decoration of the armour in days past 
by the strenuous application of bath 
brick and emery in the A1moury 
cleaning shop. From a collection of 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to the 
War Office, preserved in the Public 
Record Office, we find that in the 
vear 1686 a large amount of engraved 
and gilded armour was sent from the 
lower to Windsor for decorative pur- 
poses, and it is almost certain that the 
pieces under consideration were in- 


cluded in this transfer. Owing to the 
entire lack of technical knowledge 
on the part of the custodians of the 
Armouries, at this time military 
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storekeepers, who classed all obsolete armour as ‘ Armour 
unserviceable and staff weapons of all kinds as “ Spears 
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CUISSE. 


no discrimination was made in the choice of pieces, 
and thus, where it might have been justifiable to transfer cer- 


tain complete suits from the collec 
tion in the Tower, it was evidently 
found more convenient to send an 
assortment of pieces, chosen hap- 
hazard, thereby destroving the com 
pleteness of the armours as examples 
of the defensive habiliments of past 
ages. Towards the end of last veai 
the present Curator, acting in con 
sultation with Mr. (now Sir Guy 
Laking, the King’s Armourer, traced 
out the several pieces at Windsor 
which undoubtedly formed part of 
armours at the Tower. His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to order that 
the following pieces should be re 
turned to the Tower, the transite 
taking place last July. 

Armour of King Henry VIII 
with borders engraved and_ parcel 
gilt : Two Grandguards, or reinforcing 
pieces for breast and chin used at the 


tilt. Pasguard, or reinforcing piece for the left elbow, used at 


the tilt. 





BURGONET AND BUFFE OF 
EARL OF WORCESTER. 


SOMERSET, 


Large Gauntlet for the left hand with circular disc 





BURGONET AND BUFFE OF SIR 
JOHN SMYTHE. 
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on the back of the 
hand. Pair of Mitten 
Gauntlets. Locking 
Gauntlet. Pair of 
Cuisses for the upper 
part of the thigh. 
prayette. Pair of 
Saddle Steels. Piece 
of Horse Armour, 
either part of a Chan 
fron for the head or 
of a Crupper for the 
hind quarters 
Armour ot 
William Somerset, 
Earl of Worcester 
Burgonet and falling 
guffe or Beavor 
Breast and Back 
plates Pair of Tas 
sets. Reinforcing 
Placket for the tilt 
Armour of Sir 
John Smythe: Bur 
gonet and falling 
Buffe or Beavor 
Crorget Back and 
Breast plates. Pair of 
Long Cuisses. Pair of 
Short Cuisses. Cabas 
set-Morion or light 
helmet Saddle Steel 
Half-Chanfron 
Circular Shield of 
Charles I. when a boy 
All the pieces 
which belonged to 
Henry VIII. formed 
part of the large suit 
(II , 6) in the Tower, 
and all, with the ex 
ception of the Bray 
ette, are of bright 
steel with engraved 
and gilt borders, the 
designs of which 
materially assisted in 
their identification 
It should be remem 
bered that the com 
mon expression, “a 
suit of armour,” is 
somewhat misleading, 
for it is generally in 
tended to convey the 
idea that a complete 


“covering’’ for the 
wearer is meant. As 


a matter of fact a 
suit was in reality a 
‘ suite,” as the term is 
used to-day with re- 
gard to furniture, and 
comprised a_ large 
number of extra pieces 
for war, the joust, 
parade or other pur 
poses. Asanexample 
of this we may cite the 
famous ‘ Muhlberg ”’ 
armourof Charles V. in 
the ‘* Real Armeria,”’ 
Madrid, which takes 
one mounted and six 
unmounted figures to 
show it in its com- 
pleteness. The Grand 
guards, Pasguards 
Saddle Steels and Mit 
ten Gauntlets are all of 
the usual sixteenth 
century type The 
Large Gauntlet is of 
great interest, as it re 
tains the circular disc 
onthe backofthehand, 
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SHIELD OF CHARLES I. WHEN PRINCE, ARMOUR OF HENRY VIII. 
By Petit of Blois Pasguard. Grand-guard. 





ARMOUR OF HENRY VIII. 


Piece of Horse Armow Saddle steel. Locking gauntlet 
Gauntlet. Saddle steel. 
Left-hand gauntlet with disc. 
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a piece almost always missing in such examples. The use of this 
disc is not apparent. Indeed, it would seem almost to be 
a disadvantage, as it would catch in the opponent’s weapon. 
The Locking Gauntlet is formed with a flap which comes 
over the finger-tips and locks on a pin fixed on the under 
side of the wrist, a contrivance which prevented the weapon 
being struck from the hand. It was in common use in the 
days of Henry VIII. for foot combats in the lists, but in 
the reign of Philip and Mary it was forbidden in such “ affairs 
o! honour ” and came to be called the “* Forbidden Gauntlet.” 
The Brayette is in some respects the most interesting of 
these pieces, for it retains its original ‘‘ russetting ’’ and its 
lining of crimson velvet padded with horsehair. Certain 
nours of Henry VIII. are scheduled in the Inventories 
from 1611 onwards as “ ensanguined,” and this piece evidently 
med part of one of these suits. The decoration on the 
rders is the same as that found on the other pieces, so that it 
possible that some of these were originally the same colour but 
it the surface has been removed by injudicious cleaning. 
The armour of William Somerset, third Earl of Worcester, 
rms part of the Suit II., 9, in the Tower, and is distinguished 
its great weight. The Burgonet weighs rolb., and the 
tirass, Placket and Tassets together weigh 62lb. The Tower 
mour weighs 1r1o6lb., and it is a remarkable fact that the 
arer of this immense weight of metal measured only 15}in. 
und the calf and roin. round the ankle, these measurements 
ing taken outside the armour. All these pieces, decorated 
th wavy bands of gilding, are by the hand of the famous 
icobe, Master Workman at Greenwich in 1590, whose work 
is been discussed by Viscount Dillon in Country LIFE of 
March 11th, rort. 
The portions of the suit made by the same craftsman 
for Sir John Smythe, the great military writer and reformer, 
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so exactly tally with an entry of the Inventory ot 1611 that 
it is highly probable that these pieces were presented to 
James I. by their owner. They are finely decorated with 
bands of gilt engraving on a sanguine ground of the same 
design as those on the Tower armour II., 12, and show figures 
of Fortitude, Temperance and other virtues, with the motto : 
‘“Fvtvra Praeteritis.””. These armours of the Earl of 
Worcester and of Sir John Smythe are illustrated in the 
‘“ Almain Armourer’s Album,” a collection of reproductions 
of drawings by Jacobe, edited by Viscount Dillon. The 
original work is in the Art Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The last piece is a circular shield made by Petit 
of Blois for Charles I. when a boy, and forms part of the 
armour II., 18, in the Tower. It is possible that this shield 
is the one referred to in an Issue Note of 1686, which includes 
among the armours sent to Windsor the “ Champion Target 
of Charles IT.” 

It is impossible in the short space at our disposal to 
notice these interesting pieces as thev deserve, but before 
long they will be found included in the large illustrated 
‘Survey of the Armouries of the Tower,’ now in course ot 
preparation by the present Curator, and to be published by 
H.M. Stationery Office. This work will be a complet 
history and catalogue of the collection, illustrated by a 
frontispiece in colours and gold, fifty photogravures and over 
two hundred half-tone and line blocks. The work will be 
open to subscription at a reduced price before publication 
application forms for which may be obtained from the 
Controller of the Stationery Office. When I add that the 
production of this work has been entrusted to Messrs. Hudson 
and Kearns, who also produce Country Lire, I have 
sufficiently described the excellence of type and illustration 
which may be expected. GOW-CROM 
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A BOOK OF 
N times like the present a keen interest is felt in those who 
are at the heads of the various states engaged in war. 

We all know that the present conflict differs from 
those that took place in olden time in so far that dynasty 

is not arrayed against dynasty, but nation against 
nation. Formerly the king of one country did not scruple 
to go to war when he had no other reason beyond some 
ground of personal offence. To-day, even in those countries 
that remain absolute monarchies, statesmen exercise a 
restraining hand. Nevertheless, a fierce light continues to 
beat upon the throne, even when it is a president’s chair. 
The public has a legitimate curiosity about the individuals 


who are heads of the various. states engaged in 
war. At the moment the most generally popular 
is King Albert of Belgium, and to sav this is 


not to make comparison between him and the others; but 
misfortune lends an added grace. King Albert, under any 
circumstances, is a king for a nation to be proud of, but 
the loyal and courageous manner in which he has stood at 
his country’s helm in a time of stress must endear him more 
than ever to his subjects. Of King George, our own Sailor 
King, it is needless to speak, since there is but one opinion 
among his loyal subjects. The Czar stands almost in a similar 
position. The letter which he wrote to the German Emperor, 
trying for peace at the last moment in a noble, simple pathos, 
was characteristic of the Russian nation. The King of Servia 
made his individuality widely known during the Balkan War. 
Chere remain two heads of State who for very different 
reasons are attracting the keenest attention. One, of course, 
is the Kaiser. It cannot be said that he is making a first 
ippearance before the public, or even showing himself in any 
new light, because since he succeeded his father there is no 
man in Europe who has striven more strenuously to engage 
ittention. Nowadays it is the fashion to denounce him 
is a barbarian of barbarians. In reality he is scarcely worth 
that honour. History will probably write down William 
Hohenzollern as an Emperor of unbounded vanity who strove 
o be a kind of theatrical head, not only of the State, but of 
very department of the State. His Ministers have flattered 
nd befooled him in order that he might be exhibited as a 
onvert to their war policy. William does not seem to 
ave had the masculine vigour of intellect which would 
ave torn into shreds the paradoxical doctrines of war 
hich came to him filtered through the commonplace 
nd unphilosophical mind of every ordinary soldier. Last, 
ut not least in our list, comes the President of the 


THE WEEK. 
French Republic, a biographical sketch of whom has 
just appeared anonymously under the title of Raymond 


Poincaré (Duckworth). There must be a widespread and keen 
desire to know his exact worth. In 1870, France began 
war under the rule of a weak Emperor and was under the 
necessity of performing that operation which is known as 
swopping horses while you cross the stream. It was no 
wonder that disaster followed. The better fortune of France 
on this occasion is very largely due to the stability imported 
to that country by the personality of its President. M. 
Poincaré represents in a very high degree the genius of France. 
It is not the brilliant soaring genius which one might have 
expected to occur when the aristocratic party was in its prime. 
But the French aristocracy have never rallied since the 
Revolution. 

The spirit of the French is best expressed by that 
educated upper middle which M. Poincaré 
belongs. He is, in our opinion, the ablest and best President 
France has had since 1870. Highly cultured, interested 
in art and literature, yet a sound lawyer and one of 
the highest authorities on finance, he is one of the most 
accomplished of statesmen. More than that, he is a 
man of the sanest judgment and the most moderate 
views. He struggled for peace with a tact and_persis- 
tence which have caused his name to be coupled with that 
of Sir Edward Grey. It was almost wholly owing to his 
efforts that the Powers imposed on themselves a 
denying ordinance in regard to territorial aggrandisement 
during the Balkan War, and if there had been any chance 
of escaping out of the crisis of 1914 without either going to 
war or dishonouring the nation, M. Poincaré would have 
found it out. Also, he is fortunate enough to possess a 
highly optimistic temperament, which is attributable in 
large measure to his health and his zest of life. It comes to 
him naturally, then, to inspire his fellow-countrymen with 
hope and confidence. We all remember his message, “ Fight 
and Endure.” It is a pity that his biographer completed 
this book before the outbreak of war, as M. Poincaré has shown 
to greater advantage in that period than ever before. Still, 
the biographer has made the most of the material at his 
disposal, and it is clear that he foresaw many things which 
have happened since the word “ Finis ’’ was written to his 
manuscript. M. Poincaré is what we may call a Conservative 
Liberal; that is to say, he is a-Liberal as far as views are 
concerned, but he caution which forms the 
Conservative element in his character. 
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HISTORICAL 
BUILDINGS IN 
THE WAR AREA. 
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E are watching the slow ebb 
ut none the less 
the tide of 
France, its track marked by a horrible spume 
of blood and smouldering ruins and a ghastly 
jetsam of corpses, wrecked transport and—-broken champagne 
bottles fhe time is not yet to take stock of all the rin 
it has wrought among the artistic and historic possessions 
of those oft harried lands. Our military informants hav 
naturally matters of too urgent moment to chronicle to be 
able to spare space lor detailed accounts of the destruction 
in these domains; and if we are still incompletely informed 
is to the extent of the disaster of Rheims Cathedral, it may 
be lone before we know the full tale of our minor losses. 
rill such time as the waves of conflict have rolled back vet 
further and the devastated provinces are restored to civilian 
control, it mav be of interest to the readers of Country Liv 
to read some account of various buildings within the war 
area of which illustrations are available 
fhe accompanying photographs illustrate 
whose tate 1s not with certainty, Ot 


to use a well worn 
expressive metaphor—of 
invasion from the fair fields of 


three such, 


known the first, the 
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archiepiscopal palace at Rheims, it is reported that it } 
suffered complete destruction. In view of the fact that 
is situated on the south side of the cathedral, which 
shelled from the north, this is a little surprising, thoug 
of course, it may have been set alight by burning timbe: 
falling from the cathedral, or have been wilfully fired b 
the Germans when in occupation. Of our second and thi: 
buildings, the ducal palace at Nancy and the chateau 
Rambures, there is no news, good or bad. The town 
Nancy as a whole is said to have suffered considerable damag: 
but the buildings injured have not been specified. Rambur 
lying as it does in the neighbourhood of Roye, a town whic 
still is at the time of writing—or was within the last few days 
in the line of battle, may well have sustained some injur 
though unless shelled or purposely set on fire its sturdy wall 
may have protected the interior once more as they did in 
many a medieval fight 

The palace of the Archbishops of Rheims is more interest 
ing for its historic associations than for its architectura 
merits, though these are not contemptible, for it was her 
that the French Kings lodged during the ceremonies of the 
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Sacre.”’ From the time when, according to the legend, a 
flask of holy oil—-/a satnle ampoule—was brought from 
Heaven by a dove for the anoimting of Clovis, the con- 
verted chieftain of the heathen Franks, the great majority 
of the French monarchs were crowned in Notre Dame de 
Rheims at the hands of the archbishop Since Philip 
\ugustus was crowned here in 1179 the only exceptions to 
this rule are Henry IV., crowned at Chartres; Napoleon I., 
crowned in Paris; and Louis XVIII., Louis Philippe and 
Napoleon III., who were never crowned. The most note- 
worthy of these ceremonies—if not for its magnificence, at 
any rate tor its political import-—-was the consecration in 
1429 of Charles VII., so eagerly desired by Joan of Arc, and 
hallowed by her presence after she had driven the English 
out of the city Ihe last was that of Charles X. in 1825, at 
a time when the restored monarchy was rapidly alienating the 
little popular favour it ever possessed, and when such a 
ceremony, carried out with the pinchbeck splendour and 
sham Gothic trappings characteristic of the age, was but 
a sorry anachronism. The “Sacre” always took place on 
a Sunday 
On the Sat 
urdav night 
the King at- 
tended ser 
vice in the 
cathedral, 
ind spent 
part ol the 
night there 
in prave!l 
He then r 
tired to the 
adjoining 
palace and 
slept in the 
state bed 
which till 
the present 
war was 
still shown 
Its last 
Roval oc 
cupant, and Copyright DUCAL PALACE, 
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the only one since Charles X.. was William I. of Prussia, 
who, with the bad taste and arrogance which have charac- 
terised both German invasions, if that of 1870 was devoid 
of the worst brutalities perpetrated this summer. insisted 
on thus outraging French feeling. No doubt his grandson 
looked forward with keen relish to wallowing on the same 
august pillows. 

In the morning the King went straight from his bed to the 
cathedral, where he was vested with the coronation robes 
the silken shirt which had openings at the neck, shoulders 
and elbows, and in the middle of the back for the various 
unctions, laced up with silver points; the slippers of blue 
silk embroidered with fleur-de-lys, the dalmatica and surcoat 
or cope. There he received the royal insignia, the sword and 
scabbard, the golden spurs, the gilded sceptre and the staff 
with the ivory hand. These were presented by the Abbot 
of St. Denis, in whose keeping they remained from one 
coronation to another, while the holy oil was brought from 
the neighbouring Abbey of St. Remy, whose church is 
said to have been injured in the recent bombardment. 

The site 
on which 
the ‘‘ arche- 
véc h as 
stands has 
been occu- 
pied since 
Roman 
times, at 
least, by an 
important 
domestic 
building, and 
it is prob- 
able that 
the bishops 
of the first 
cathedral 
erected in 
the fifth 
Century 
resided here. 
Nothing, 
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now remains earlier than the thirteenth century, when an 
episcopal residence was built at the same time as the 
cathedral. Its chapel, which was finished about 1240, was 


standing up to the time of the bombardment, was on 
the usual plan of a domestic chapel—-in two storeys, and 
an example of the noble and _ restrained architecture 


of that age. The upper, or principal, chapel consisted of a 
nave of four bays and a seven-sided apse, with vaulting 
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The remainder of the palace was entirely rebuilt at the close 
of the fifteenth century. The works were begun by Archbishop 
Guillaume Bricgonnet, whose arms, quartered with those of the 
Church of Rheims, appear, with the date 1498, on the mantel 
of the fireplace in our illustration ; they were completed in 1509 
by his successor, Robert de Lénoncourt. The main building is 
parallel with the cathedral, with which it is connected at 
the east by a wing shown in our photograph, continuing the 
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carried on internal buttresses faced with slender shafts and 
pierced by narrow arches so as to form an ambulatory, 


an arrangement much affected by the master masons of 
Champagne. Its windows were plain untraceried lancet 
lights. Over the entrance door was a thirteenth century 


sculpture of the Adoration of the Magi, while internally the 
doorway had been rebuilt in white marble in the Gothic 
taste of 1828. The lower chapel of St. Peter is partly sub- 
terranean and massively vaulted. 
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DUKE ANTOINE OVER ENTRANCE. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
great hall. The facades were fine specimens of the late Goth 
of their day just about to merge into the Renaissance, but 
they retained few traces of this period except the deep 
mouldings round the once mullioned and transomed windows 
Kor two centuries later they were quite out of the mode, 
and were accordingly remodelled for Archbishop Charles 
Maurice Le Tellier, uncle of Colbert (1686-93), in the taste 
of the day from the designs of Robert de Cotte, the brothe1 


in-law and successor of Jules Hardonin Mansart, and best 
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known as the architect of the Grand Trianon rhe stately 
curved stairway leading to the entrance is his work, but he 
must not be held responsible for the grotesque window 


frames which date from the ‘“ Sacre’’ of Charles X., when 
the interior of the hall was bedizened with neo-Gothic painted 
lecorations. This hall stood above a vanlted undercroft 


used as a lapidary museum and connected by a staircase 

ith the cathedral Its ceiling was in the form of a boarded 
barrel vault with massive tie-beams, below which and before 
the scutcheoned chimney-piece the Coronation banquets 


ere served 
According to an old Lotharingian adage, the three most 
magnificent pageants that Europe afforded were the corona- 
tion of an Emperor at Francfort, the anointing of 2 King 


Sopyright DUCAL PALACE, NANCY: THE 
of France at Rheims and the obs¢ quies of a Duke of Lorraine 
at Nancy. Our second building was the scene of the last, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that with the historical treasures it 
contained it has escaped the onslaughts of the new Attila. 

Like the Duke of Burgundy in 1477, the German Emperor 
had determined to make a triumphal entry into Nancy, 
but, like Charles, he miscalculated the vigour of its defence. 
Charles the “ Téméraire ”’ fell fighting in the suburbs, his face 
to the foe. William the Telegrammist, wiser in his genera- 
tion, leapt on to his charger and rode away at che head of 
19,000 élite cavalry to a safer situation. The political im- 
portance of the Duchy of Lorraine and the prosperity of 
Nancy date from Charles’ defeat and death, and the ducal 
palace was the work of his plucky opponent, René II. It 
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is a long and somewhat irregular building in the florid Gothic 
of the late fifteenth century, with stray touches of Renaissance 
ornament, particularly in the elaborate entrange, portions of 
which are seen in our illustrations. Above the doorway in at 
elaborately ornamental niche, stood the equestrian statue ot 
Duke Antoine, René’s successor, of which the present one is a 
modern copy. The building was respected in the main whe 
the last Duke. Stanislas of Poland, Louis XV.’s father-in-law 
transformed Nancy and eave her that characteristic: 
physiognomy which is the delight of town planners and 
of all admirers of the delicacy and _ stateliness of thy 
eighteenth century at its best. But they fared bad) 
the hands of the soldiery of the Revolution, who 
smashed the sculptures. The first Republic made some 
amends by devoting 
the palace to the 
purposes of a local 
historical museum 
but its vicissitudes 
were not vet at an 
end, and in Jul 
IS7I, it was visited 
by a disastrous fir 
in which many of its 
treasures perished and 
the finely modelled 
plaster vault of its 
Galerie des Cerfs was 
destroyed. 

It was in this 
gallery that some of 
the curious funeral 
ceremonies of the old 
dukes were performed 
before they were 
taken to their last 
resting-place in the 
vaults of the Fran- 
ciscan Church, which 
is still the property 
of their lineal cd 
scendant, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph ot 
Austria. The em 
balmed body rested 
in the Chambre ce 
Trespas under a pall 
of velvet and cloth 
of gold, while an 
effigy of the deceased 
sovereign was eX 
hibited in the great 
hall (now destroved 
on a splendid bed of 
state, and after the 
singing of the office 
for the dead and the 
burning of incense 
the strange formalit, 
of a State banquet 
was performed, in 
which each course 
was introduced by 
heralds and trumpets 
and with the cries 
“Au couvert pour 
feue son Altesse,” 
“A la viande pout 
feue son Altesse,” 
the viands were 
essayed by the pages 
and presented to the 
effigy to be distributed, when grace had been said, to the poor. 
For a month and more dinners and suppers alternate with 
penitential psalms, and then the Court, the Ambassadors and 
Clergy pass into the Galerie des Cerfs, dismantled of the 
antlers which gave it its name and hung with black, where 
the ducal coffin stands on a dais amid a blaze of candles. But 
not till two more davs of chanted orisons did the poor corpse, 
attended by a train of 300 poor bearing torches, and as many 
burgesses bearing candles, reach its final resting-place. 
In a word, for five or six weeks the loyal people of Nancy 
had a ducal good time, and no act in a duke’s reign can have 
been more popular than his demise. 

In spite of the losses of 1871 the palace of Nancy still 
contains historical collections of local art of the greatest 
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interest T hie 
lower rooms 
and cloister 
helter archi 
tectural tras 
ments and 
culpturée 


ot various 


periods t he 
ipper galleries 
ceramics, lurni 
ture engTa\y 
ings and the 
like \mong 


the more no 
table exhibits 
are two hne 
Kenaissance 
chimne \ 

pieces, a tomb 
by the six 
teenth centur\ 
sculptor Ligier 
Richer the 
fine carved and 
painted be d- 
stead of Duke 
Antoine, the 
suite of Aantle 
lisse tapestry 
traditionally 
believed to 
have been 
found in 
Charles the 
Bold’s camp 
but probably 
dating trom 
about I510 
and rich col 
lections ol 
medals and ol 
the engra\ 
ings ol the 
Lorrainers 
Jacques Callot 
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and Israé] 
Sylvestre 

As to our 
third building 
it Is not one 
Which can 
compare with 
the two just 
described fo: 
Variety and 
importance ol 
historical in 
terest. Th 
chateau of 
R<ambures has 
never been but 
of local impor 
tance, and 
since the six- 
teenth century, 
it has slum- 
bered in ob- 
scurity. It is 
nevertheless 
an interesting 
and in = some 
respects unique 
specimen ol 
medieval for 
tification. lt 
is svmmetric 
ally planned 
with a small 
central court 
and round 
towers at its 
four corners 
if such an ex 
pression be 
applicable to a 
castle where 
the curtain 
walls are in the 
form of convex 
curves 30th 
towers and 

















one 
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walls are crowned by continuous machicolated galleries built 
of chalk, while both their lower portion and the uppermost 
storey of the towers are built of brick, a commodity for 
which the district is still noted, as it is for a kind of apple 
known as Rambourg, and remarkable for its size and 
acidity. 

The castle was probably founded in the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century or the early years of the fifteenth. 
It changed hands frequently in the English wars and the 
struggle between Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, and once 
more played a certain part in the Wars of Religion. In the 
late fifteenth century, like so many old fortresses, it was 
rendered more habitable by the opening up of ample cro/sées, 
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and in the seventeenth it underwent further modifications, 
such as the opening up of the entrance front, the cutting of 
more windows and perhaps the formation of those strange 
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balconies or loggias which interrupt the machicolations 
with such unfortunate effect. 
The lords of Rambures, though, often sturdy men of 
their hands, did not rise much beyond local fame, though one 
‘“le brave Rambures ’’-—was held in high esteem by Henry 
of Navarre. The direct line was succeeded in 1696 by the 
younger branch of La Roche Fontenilles, who still own the 
castle, and have preserved intact some of its internal arrange 
ments. The great guardroom and vaulted dining-room are 
the most interesting apartments, and on the upper floor are 
many good family portraits and two fine tapestries. 
Whether in the case of the palace of Nancy or of the 
castle of Rambures we are still justified in using the present 
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tense the near future will probably show ; meanwhile there is 
room for hope that they have not shared the fate which rumout 
assigns to the Archevéché of Rheims. W. H. Warp 





IN THE 


BULBOUS FLOWERS I 


HERE are few more interesting phases in the cultivation 
of flowers during the winter months than the growing 
of certain kinds of bulbs in pots or fancy bowls. 
Given suitable materials and good bulbs, it is within 
the powers of any intelligent person to bring to perfec- 
tion the golden bloom of the Daffodil, the more stately 

Hyacinth or gorgeous Tulip, several weeks at least in advance of 
the date when they would naturally open outdoors. These early 
flowers are always highly appreciated in the home, and next 
spring, when many who have been stricken in war will be 
recuperating, these pots and bowls of bright and graceful 
blossoms will be even more welcome than usual. Until com- 
paratively recent years bulbs for conservatory or dwelling-house 
were grown almost entirely in the ordinary flower-pots filled with 
a suitable mixture of earth; but during the present century 
their cultivation in bowls of glazed ware filled with cocoanut fibre 
retuse has been very widely favoured. Each method has something 
in its favour, and as the treatment of each is different in a few 
respects, it will be most convenient to deal with them separately. 


GARDEN. 


N POTS AND BOWLS. 


In Pots Che most convenien: sized flower-pot for general 
purposes is one measuring 5in. or 6in. in diameter at the top 
This will accommodate from three to five Daffodil bulbs, accord 
ing to the variety; three Roman Hyacinths, three miniature 
Hyacinths, one large Dutch Hyacinth or five Tulips. Othe 
larger sizes may, 0: course, be used if desired, and large Dutch 
Hyacinths look very well indeed grown in deep earthen, unglazed 
pans a foot or more in diameter, from nine to twelve bulbs of 
one variety being grown in each pan Che kind of soil does not 
matter very much, so long as it is sweet and porous and contains 
a fair percentage of humus. Good well decayed loam two parts 
and coarse sand and leaf-soil half a part each, makes an excellent 
mixture. Some growers mix with it a little thoroughly rotted 
manure, such as that irom an old mushroom bed, and if this is 
obtainable it will prove beneficial But anything approaching 
raw or fresh manure will do more harm than good Drainage 
of the pots must be good, but not excessive In potting the bulbs 
do not press them into the soil, but place them in the partly and 
loosely filled pots and then pack more soil round them, so that 
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their noses "’ just show through the surface after all has been 
made moderately firm Remember to leave at least half an 
inch of space Irom the soil to the top ol the pot o as to allow for 
watering If the soil was nicely moist, as it should be, when 
pocting was done, water will not be necessary for some tim 
Each pot must then be stood in a cold frame or some sheltered 
place outdoors, and covered with an inverted pot of the sam 
siz rhe whole ought to be surrounded with stale, not fresh 
coal ashes, sand or cocoanut fibre refuse Apart from an occa 


sional inspection, and watering if the soil appears to be getting 
dry, the bulbs are left alone until growth is well on the way and 
the pots filled with new white roots rhe time for this to occur 


will naturally depend upon the earliness or otherwise of th« 
varicties used When the top growth is from tin. to 3in. high 
ind the soil nicely filled with roots, the bulbs are removed from 
the sand or ashes and gradually inured to light By the time 
the ops are green they may be fully exposed in green 
house, conservatory or window, where they will in due cours 
develop their flowers High temperatures, unless regulated by 
. professional gardener who thoroughly understands the forcing 
of bulbs, ought not to be attempted, especially with Tulips An 


when growth 
window 


that the bulbs 
removed to greenhouse 


important point also to remember is 


$s active when they are ol 


need plenty oi water ; failure to supply it results in what gardeners 


term blind plants Bulbs grown in soil in pots can, after 
flowering, be gradually ripened off, and subsequently, about the 
middle of April, planted in the open border, where, after a year 
or two, the will p oduce moderately good tlowers 

IN GLAZED BowLs The method of growing bulbs in 
bowls of fibre is very simple, clean and _ pleasant But the 
bulbs terwards are practically use- 
less, and might as well be thrown away 
\ however, they can be purchased 
heapl this Is not a serious item Che 
rlazed bowls used for bulbs are without a 
dreinage hole in the bottom, and I think 
those of dull green colour are the best 
though blue and white china bowls look 


Hvyacinths 
Specially pre pare l fibre 


harming filled with miniature 


ft those 


is sold for the 


olours 


purpose, but ordinary <« 


ocoa 


nut fibre refuse, with some charcoal chips 
added to it, answers just as well. It is also 

i though not entirely necessar\ to 
place about a half-inch layer of broken 


bottom of the bow! before 


Ph 


pleasantly moist when used 


charcoal in the ul 


putting in the fibre latter must be 


not sodde n 


ly to 


close 


The bulbs are placed fairly 
rether ibout an inch between each two 
1d packed round with fibre as advised 
vith the soil for those grown in pot In 
stead, however, of plunging the bowls in 
sand or ashes, they may be stood in a dark 
cellar, airy cupboard, or even in a dark box 
in a greenhouse ; almost anywhere, in fact 
where they can be kept dark and away 
from frost until top and root growth aie 
active But they must have moisture in 
the fibre, and this must be carefully 
watched It is so easy to overwater in FOXGLOVES SO 
the carly stages of their growth—tthere is 
little danger of this later on—yet the fibre 


must not on any account be allowed to be 

dry. When taken from the darkness 
the treatment of bulbs growing in fibre is 
similar to that advised for thos« 
\part from Tulips, Hyacinths and Daffo 
dils kinds of bulbs 
suitablk 


come 
in pots 


there are many othe 


for growing in pots and bowls 


such, for instance, asSnowdrops, Crocuses 
Fritillaries, Grape Hyacinths and thi 
dainty little Scillas and Chionodoxas, but 
the novice would do well to master first 
of all the Hvacinths and Daffodils 

The following are good and inex 
pensive varieties suitable for the purpos« 
Daffodils—Golden Spur, Henrv Irving, 
Emperor, Empress, W. P. Milner, Victoria 
Mme. de Graaff, Barri conspicuus, Si 
Watkin, Aspasia and Poeticus ornatus 
lulips—Due van Thol, in various colours 
will come very early but dwari ; Duchess 
a Parma, scarlet and gold Golden 
Queet Joost van Vondel, rose, flushed 
whit La hKeéve soit ros and orange 
Mon Tre vellow ; Pottebakker Whit 
Pring d Ligny yellow Prince oO 


\ustria, bright brick red, shaded scarlet 
Thomas Moore 


Proserpine, Carmine rose 
terra-cotta irlet ; and Vermilion Bril 
liant, vivid scarlet. The beautiful Darwin 


fulips are charming when grown in pots 01 
bowls, but they will not stand hard forcing 
suitable the amat« 
until 


scarcely 1o1 


at lea 


and are 


to trv such var 
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those named are fully mastered. Hyacinths, large Dutch 
Rose 4 Merveille, rose pink ; roseus maximus, soit rose : Blondi: 
azure blue; Czar Peter, clear blue; Schotel, porcelain blu 
Baron von Tuyll, purple; Grand Maitre, deep porcelain bluc 
L’Espérance, bright crimson; Baroness von Tuyll, L’Innocencx 
white ; and Voltaire, white, shaded rose. Miniature Hyacinths 
are very charming little flowers, and to most people much mor 
pleasing than the large Dutch varieties. 
and the flowers more thinly disposed, so that the stiffness 
often objected to in the larger kinds, eliminated. There 
are a few named varieties, but most bulb dealers supply them in 
separate colours, listing them as deep blue, pale blue, white, ros: 


he spikes are small 


1S 


and so on. All are good for pots and bowls F. W. H 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
NATURE'S AMENDS FOR Nature's DAMAG! 


SIR rhe great snowstorm of January 11th, 1913, will long be remembers 
n many places for the havoc wrought among trees and shrubs, especially 
Whol 
gates, doorways and paths were blocked with a tangk 
hours the of tl 


destroyed 


in the case of conifers and other evergreens trees went down unde 
the weight of snow ; 
of fallen 


1 hundred 


branches, and few luxuriant growth 


h id 


dreary spaces among the shrubs, 


in a more 


Gradually plants of various kind 
the 


following year the spontaneous appearance of a group of Foxgloves, both pink 


ve been 


the 


ars 


grew up in and in summer of t 


and white, and the tall spires of the great yellow Mullein beautified two of 





these unsightly gaps, as shown in the accompanying photographs. No seeds 
of either plant were sown, but the ground had been deep'y dug for th 
removal of roots of broken shrubs and for the planting of young bushe 

Nature, in repentant mood, seems to have tried to throw a veil over th: 


months before FLORENCE WOoOOLWARD. 


of eighteen 


devastation 


WN BY NATURE TO FILL WOODLAND GAP. 


a 
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MULLEINS IN THE WOODLAND, 
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TO-MORROW’S BREAD 

RITISH farmers are being urged to sow more wheat 

this year than they have been accustomed to do. 
Questions which suggest themselves are: (1) Is 

it necessary or desirable to do so? (2) How can it 

be done? It is useful to consider how the matter 

of wheat supply stands. As regards the United Kingdom, 
we find that in 1913 our total consumption amounted to the 
equivalent of 35,500,0c0 quarters. Of this quantity 7,000,000 
quarters were produced at home ; 13,250,000 quarters came from 
the Dominions and British possessions ; and 15,250,000 quarters 
were imported from foreign countries. Of this last-mentioned 
quantity only 1,500,000 quarters came from the Continental] 
countries which are at war. At first glance, therefore, we seem 
to be in a favourable position, since to all intents and purposes 
our sources of supply are outside the area of hostilities. But 
we cannot form any sound opinion from such a narrow view 
as this; we must look further aficld. Let us see what part 
the belligerent countiies play in the production of the world’s 


bread. If we take wheat alone, we find that of a total world 
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production of about 530,000,000 quarters, Russia in Europe, 
Servia, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Germany and France con- 
tribute about 170,000,000 quarters, or, roughly, one-third of 
the whole. Even this statement does not fully represent what 
is at stake, for wheat is not the only cereal used for bread. 
Rye is largely employed foi bread-making in various countries, 
and barley and oats both provide a good deal of food for 
human consumption. Of these four cereals, the countries 
above named reap about 300,000,000 acres every harvest. 
The quantity of cereal foods at risk is therefore very 
great. The present season’s output of grain is certain to 
be considerably curtailed in the area of hostilities. \ great 
deal of corn has been destroyed in Belgium and Northern 
France, and doubtless also on the borders of Russia, and it is 
more than probable that very much more will be burned <nd 
otherwise wasted during the next few months. But the evil 
effects of the war will almost certainly be greater on the harvest 
of 1915 than on that of 1914. Even if peace were to come now, 
many of the corn lands of Central Europe would carry no crop 
next year; while if hostilities are prolonged it is difficult to see 
how any corn is to be sown at all next spring over a huge extent 
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of country. And even outside the immediate theatre of war 
from the western shores of France to the boundaries of Asia 
the withdrawal of men from the farms will seriously interfere 
with seeding operations. It is quite easy, then, to see that the 
great corn-producing countries of Europe will not, by a very 
long way, yield their usual quota this year or next (and it may 
be for longer) to the world’s food supply. This means that 
these countries, instead of being self-supporting or exporting 
units, will be competitors along with the United Wingdom in 
the corn markets of the world. 

It is to be remembered, however, that while production will 
be curtailed, consumption will also be reduced. The family 
income throughout Europe and beyond its borders will be lessened 
as a result of the war, and this will entail a smaller expenditure 
on food. It is also to be expected that the prospect of a higher 
price for wheat will stimulate production and export in all out 
Dominions and Dependencies and in most of the great wheat- 
producing countries outside the “family of nations.”” But 
when all is said that can be said, it is to be feared that the supply 


of wheat and other grain will not satisfy the demand, reduced 
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though such demand be, and consequently prices will rise. In 
these circumstances it would certainly be wise if British farmers 
did their best, according to their circumstances, to increase the 
area under corn next year—it would be wise, and I think in all 
probability it would be profitable. The problem of how to 
obtain more land in corn next year is much more difficult than 
it looks. I would say : 


1) It should not be done at the expense of the root crops, as that would 
entail a reduction in our supplies ot meat. An extension of the 
system of taking corn after corn is therefore not to be recom 
mended 

2) Neither should it be done to any great extent at the expense of 
rotation grasses, as that would interfere with the keeping of 
sheep and the production of mutton 

3) On suitable soils wheat might be substituted for barley, and for oats, 
to a limited extent, but this would not increase the supply of 
food, although it may probably be financially profitable Barle\ 
can quite well, in a push, be used for bread, and if our oversea 
supply of corn were stopped we would be glad to use it, as it has 
been used before. Oats, too, can be made into cakes, and are 
accounted a delicacy by many 

4) Good old grass land should not be ploughed up tor corn, as that would 
deplete our supplies of stock and meat 
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Chis leaves us only the ‘‘ permanent grass "’ to deal with which 


has been recently laid away. Roughly speaking, some 3,000,000 
acres have gone to grass in the last three decades. Some while 
ago I attempted to estimate the rental value of this land by 
reference to the extra stock carried, as shown by the Agricultural 
Returns. Ido not say this is a perfectly safe guide, but it serves 
as a rough-and-ready indicator, and the calculations showed 
that the 


owners a rental of only 9s 


vield to their 
Whether 


this figure be quite correct or not, it is very clear that a large 


3,000,000 acres In question at present 


yd. per acre on the average 


part of this area is not producing its best even as grass land, 
and the present seems a favourable opportunity for considering 
whether some of it might not be ploughed out and cropved for 
a time, and then possibly, to a considerable extent, laid away 
again 

Facilities for laying away are very much greater now 
than they were thirty, or twenty, years ago, owing to our know- 
ledge of the capabilities of wild white clover and basic slag for 
making a pasture Some of the 3,000,000 acres Is In very good 
grass (thanks largely to basic slag), and it should remain in grass 
\ part, suitable enough for the purpose, could not be reconverted 
into tillage without large expenditure on renewing fences, buildings 
and drains, and this would only be justified if considerably en- 
hanced prices for corn could be counted upon as a permanency 
\ further 


and ameliorative efforts should, in its case 


portion is not, and never was, suitable for tillage, 
be confined to im- 
proving the existing pasture. A balance remains consisting, 
for the most part, of the one, two or three fields of second quality 
land which are to be found on most farms of fair size, and it is 
to these that farmers might direct attention. In most cases 
the fields were laid away with ordinary seedings, which dis- 
appeared mostly after the first few years, and were replaced, 
by natural processes, by grasses of poor quality. Some of this 
land might be ploughed out and put through a course and laid 
away again \ small part might even be permanently kept in 
tillage 

Where the 


to get a good seed bed for corn, 


turf is thick and strong, it is often difficult 
and trouble may be expected 
from wireworm and leather-jacket grub. But on the land in 
question the turf is often thin, and the grass, even in summer, 
of poor growth, and the risk of grub is therefore not so great. 
Generally speaking, the land in question is not suitable for wheat, 
but oats could be grown, and this would release land for wheat 
which ordinarily would have been sown with oats. But there 
is the labour difficulty. Men are being called from the plough 
to enter the fighting line, and with a reduction in the already 
attenuated ranks of skilled agricultural worke’s it is not easy 
to see how more land is to be put under the plough Petrol- 
driven implements would help, but they are yet on their trial, 
and it is not to be expected that farmers should venture their 
capital on these until their capabilities are proven. But it is 
probable that we may not have long to wait for proof 

It seems to me, however (and in ordinary ci:ttumstances 
I am totally against protective duties or bounties), altogether 
farmers, in an emergency like the present, 
If the public 
are to share the bencfit they should share the risk, and I think, so 


unfair to expect 
to increase the food supply and yet take all risks. 
far as ploughing out grass is concerned, a grant should have been 
made, say, for every acre of grass over three or four years old 
ploughed out and sown with corn during this autumn and next 
spring, provided the average corn-growing area was at the same 


time maintained } a 


THE EDITOR'S. .. 
BOOKSHELF. 


REVIEWS 


FROM 


WAR IN THI 


rHE heavy reviews th's month are practically devoted to one subject rhe 
Nineteenth Century has only two articles that do not deal with the war For 
information we would place first Sir Thomas Barclay’s able disquisition on 
“ The Floating Mines Curse He calls it an unsentimental study, and it is 
indeed a searching and unbiased examination of the international law in regard 
to mines rhe Bishop of Carlisle, writing on the inner meaning of the war, sums 


it up rather neatly as a gigantic struggle between the spirit of faith in 
force and that of the force of faith The B:shop holds that the objective 
of the British 


Brita'n in Imperial influence and power is the prize for 


Empire “The substitution of Ger 


Germans is the 


many for which 


Germany would gladly pay the price of mountains of suffering and 
rivers of blood.” After much consideration he rests in the assurance that 
“Nietzsche and Treitschke and Bernhardi may preach their doctrines 
of atheistic force but the v-ctory that shall finally overcome the 


world is faith the faith that works by love and makes for peace.” On 
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one of the prophets thus alluded to—Treitschke—Professor Morgan writes 


an analytical article. Nothing in it is more striking than the account of 
the disillusion under which the historian died He had come to see that 
the worship of money had come to replace every other passion in the mind 
of his contemporaries. A City man’s views on “ The Commercial and 
Financial Outlook” are well worth considering His view of the situation 
may be gathered from h's closing sentences. ‘‘ Unless the signs of the time 
and the Allies’ spirit of resolution and endurance is 


For behind the 


are very misleading, 
vastly overrated, the greatest sufferer will be Germany 
financial and economic chaos to which everything points stalk the spectres 
of Famine, Pestilence and red Revolution.” William Watson writes a 
“Funeral March for Kaiser Wilhelm II.” 

In the English Review the editor contributes three articles himself, and 
he is well entitled to do so, as he tells us that he lived in Germany and in 
German countries for ten vears. One article has for title Bernhardi’s phrase, 
“ World-power or Downfall.” The second, called ** The Kaiser’s Failures,” 
is very amusing reading rhe Kaiser once attempted to establish a Rotten 
Row in his Avenue of Victory, and succeeded only in collecting all the char- 
women, the riff-raff of the town, the idlers and the lower middle-classes with 
Not long after that he 


ordering that in the better 


their wives and families, who came to see things 


tried to establish a “* gentleman's ” opera house, 
seats all the men were to appear in evening dress and all the ladies in décolleté 
Mr. Austin Harrison realistically describes the manner in which an old lady 
who did not like it had her lace cut so that she was placed in the proper 
fashion. Many others of the women were subjected to a similar ordeal 
“No need for dress-maids ; the German officials performed their office lik« 
dragoons. In half an hour all gowns were snipped out and down to the 
Imperial load line.” Finally comes an essay on “ Intelligent Brutality,” 
which is the editor’s name for the pathological disease from which Germany 
Edward Thomas, who in an article called 


is suffering. Mr “ Tipperary ” 


tries to show the light side of war time, is not nearly so funny as the editor 


Naval Occasions, by Bartimeus. (Blackwood.) 


FOR the world of civilians the Navy is something mysterious and apart, 
which we admire enormously and know very little about. To-day, when we 
are more than ever anx‘ous to know, the appearance of these naval sketches 
is peculiarly timely, although it should be added that the author needs no 
adventitious aid, and would be quite excellent company at any time. Most 
of us cannot, through lack of experience, judge of the accuracy of his sailor 
picture, any more than we could in old days in the case of Mr. Kipling’s soldiers 
We could only say of Private Stanley Ortheris that he was obviously a great 
creation, and that he rang true ; and of Bartimeus’ naval officers we can only 
positively say that they are delightful people, and hope that they are as real 
as they seem to us. Some of the sketches are quite short, and some of the 
very shortest are the very best. None is better than the first in the book, 
“Dp. S. B.” 


in command of the picket boat at five o’clock on a black, wet morning to take 


It gives a wonderful picture of the little midshipman going out 
in tow derelict coal lighters with a heavy sea running. The boy gets back to 
breakfast, and has just luxuriously bespattered his porridge with brown 
sugar when he is called away once more. “ We ain’t got much money,” 
he observes, grimly, “‘ but we do see life.””. Those of us who at the age of 
seventeen were leading humdrum schoolboy lives on dry land must humbly 
agree with the sentiment Indeed, at the end of the book we feel that the 
sailor’s life is so splendid and arduous an adventure that he must needs have 
just a little contempt for all the rest of mankind, and that it is only because 


he is such a good fellow that he manages not to show it 


The Achievement, by E. Temple Thurston (Chapman and Hall.) 

IN The Achievement we take farewell of Dicky Furlong, Mr. Tempe Thurston’s 
artist hero. The story of his life has been a long one, and written with a 
loving and meticulous care which we do not regret The character of a genius 
is not easy of analysis, and in attacking the life-history of the painter Mr. 
Thurston attempted a difficult task. 


his man to us with a courageousness more or less provocative of real liking 


That he has succeeded in presenting 


and admiration says much for his capability as an artist. It is a tale that 
has reality and that elusive quality of atmosphere which Dicky Furlong 
himself so well expressed. Mr. Temp'te Thurston has written a thoroughly 


human and refreshing tale. 


Bellamy, by Elinor Mordaunt. (Methuen.) 

PHERE is a distinctly feminine streak in the character of Mrs. Elinor 
Mordaunt’s hero. The tale is set in Staffordshire, and Walter Bellamy, the 
son of a mill hand, early starts life as one of the many thousands of child- 
workers whose fate it is to wait hand and foot on the wheel of the “ twister ’’ 
whose helper he has become Bellamy has ambition, a plausible manner 
and no particular morals to speak of. As a little lad he discovers in himself 
histrionic powers which, carried into everyday life, impress and impose upon 
his fellows. Facile and inventive, he rises gradually as the story proceeds ; 
and in spite of checks and errors eventually attains no modified success. It 
is a clever tale, told with considerable vivacity, if not in the manner of a 
stylist, and should deserve and gain attention for the really charming portrait 


of Jane Irwin, the most convincing study in the novel. 


Dalliance and Strife, by F. Bancroft. (Hutchinson.) 

THOUGH mainly a story dealing with the romance of the two women Louise 
Fontaine and Rosanna Bateman, whom the author brings very clearly before 
us, this is at the same time a stirring narrative of the South African War 
As in her previous novels, M'ss F. Bancroft is concerned, in the development 
of her characters, with the inevitable war of inclination and inherited instinct 
that must take place in the heart of the colonist when he finds himself at 
odds with those with whom his daily lot is cast. It is a situation alive with 


possibilities, which the author has gripped with considerable powers of 
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mderstanding, so that, taken as a whole, we can comm nd her book as an King writes with a sympathetic insight that brings his heroine before us in 
interesting picture of South African hie, full of colour and movement a fashion that wins our liking; and he makes no special plea for either side, 

~~ = a fact that lends his situation a greater strength than any partiality on his 
The Letter of the Contract, by Basil King. (Methuen.) part could have don If we are not in agreement with his solving of the 
\ SLIGHT, but acute and well-presented study of the position of th problem of the four lives he has ¢ ntangled, it is immaterial to our enjoyment 
American woman who has sued for freedom from her husband Mr. Basil of a thoughtful and well-written piece of work 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horacr HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


LORD ANNESLEY’S JOB AT THE FRONT. shows part of the machinery, ot which we have before but vaguely heard the 


HEN Lord Annesley wes Lord Glerawly he was one of the woaders, by means of which the flat, marshy beach at Long Beach in America 
best players in the Cambridge University side, which in- is being turned into the last word in undulating golf courses. We do not, 
cluded such a bright and particular star as Mr. Gordon unfortunately, see the great sucking machine itself, which, as I dimly undet 
Barry, at that time amateur champion. Since that date he stand it, is something like a vacuum cleaner on a gigantic seale: but we do 
has had an adventurous career, He has been “ round the sce the result in the shape of the sand being poured on to the land and 
Horn before the mast,” after the manner of Mr. Basil yvradually raising it to the desired level It is pleasant to read in the American 

Lubbock: he has shot big-game in Africa, and now he has gone out to do Golf Illustrated, from which the photograph is taken, that Dr. Mackenzie’ 
duty with our Forces at the front in rather a singular capacity. He ts design for a two-shot hole, which lately won the first prize in the Country 
driver in charge of our first armoured motor-car, which he greatly assisted Lire Competition, is, subject to some modifications, to be reproduced at 
the Admiralty in designing. He is a very well qualified mechanic, having Long Beach. Mr. C. B. Macdonald had already designed his course some 
been through all the mill at time ago—long before the great 
Brussels, long before the war, engines had done their work: 
and elsewhere The car carries but he has modified his design 
a Maxim, and its duty is sub- so as to include that of Dr. 
sidiary to the Navy Aeroplane Mackenzie, As he was the 


Foree. A better man for the donor of the prizes, Tam truly 


job than Lord Annesley it glad that he has derived at 


least one valuab'e s 


iggestion 


would not be possible to find, 
for besides his expert skill he from the Competition. In an 
is quite fearless and, as the article in the same number, 
phrase goes, as hard as nails. Peter Lees, who is engaged on 
But for his bad luck in losing 
fa 


Town and Gown row at Cam- 


the work at Long Beach, writes 
enthusiastically of the future 
of the course Whatever the 


course may ultimately be like 


an eye in a small edition « 


bridge, there is not much doubt 
that he would have been in the and it will probably be very 
very first class of golfers As fine—the feat of golfing en- 
it is, he has just about the gineering involved is uniquely 


unbitious, 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS 
OF THE RULES OF GOLF 
COMMITTEE. 


Phere are two answet nut 


heaviest cut stroke for his 
mashie approaches that I ever 
saw, and it was but the other 
day that he won his way into 
the final of the Irish Amateur 
Championship. There he met 
Mr. Lionel Munn, who carried of the latest batch given by the 
rather too big guns for him, but Rules Committee, which ar 
to get so far in such a field shows well worth a comment Phi 
how good a golfer he still is in first is a reply to the question 
spite of the lost eye. We may be 


sure that he will not let the loss 


which has been asked in tl 

fashion popularly supposed to 
impair his usefulness in the be Irish : May you ground 
special work which the Admir- im water he question wa 
put in a more dignified way 


by the Royal North Devon 


alty has done very well in find- 


ing for him 

THE PROPOSED STEEL- 
SHAFTED CLUBS. 
They are not playing 

much golf at St. Andrews. For 

the first time for a great many 


Club, but the answer is direct 
ind simple—the hole is lost by 
the man who touches wate 
with the back-swing of — the 
club in’ playing out of it 
because the only things that 


vears there was no autumn he is allowed so to touch with 


meeting, no dinner, no dance. out penalty ure specifically 
The assumption of office by named in Rule 25 lhis is all 
the new captain has been post- extremely easy md = indeed 


poned for a year, and Mr the only wonder is that the 


Harry Forster, whose sad _ be- question has been left open 





reavement by the death of his long rhe second reply to b 

son we noticed lately, is con- noted tis one which has excited 
tinuing the duties of captaincy ass Vey long discussion A. asked het 
in the interim. But though 3 - caddie to remove a leaf from 
they are not greatly golfing baal ie wee the line of her putt B.’s 
there, they are still legislating caddie, too obligingly, stepped 
about golf, and their latest forward and not only removed 
act has been to rwe out, as the leaf but also pressed down 
opposed to the regulation of with his foot a lump of cart 

“the plain shaft and head,” THE HON, GERALD ISAACS. which he deemed to be in the 
the proposal of some ingenious line of B.'s putt. Both sid 

person to make clubs with a steel shaft The wonder is that it should claimed the hole, but the verdict is that neither claim can be upheld Phe 
come up for discussion just at this time of day, for I remember of old a club arguments pro and con are very much too long and intricate to pursue here 
with a steel centre, tried and found wanting It was wanting in the qualities but the question has been asked: “‘ If this be the law for a match, what is to 
of lightness and of sufficient resiliency, though at that date it transgressed happen in score play?” The reader may be left to ponder at his will 

no law. Whatever our view may be of the point at law, in regard to the THE HON. GERALD ISAACS. 

practical golfing point, that we need no invention to make our drives any Mr. Gerald Isaacs, whose wedding took place last week, is the only sot 
longer than they are—if that is the effect of the proposed steel shafts—there of Lord Reading, the Lord Chief Justice of England. Both father and son 
can be no division of any reasonable opinion. H. G. H. are keen golfers, and are often to be seen on the links The Lord Chief 


THE WONDERS OF LONG BEACH. Justice is especially fond of playing at Swinley Forest, a course that many 


In our Correspondence columns this week there appear a particularly people think the very best, as it is certainly one of the most attractive ot 


interesting letter and photograph from an American golfer, The photograph inland courses. 
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OF THE 





during a visit in pursuit of 
North cf Scotland in 
to have surprised a solitary gieenshank (Tunga 
some quiet Highland loch, remove 
among the hills rhe bird flies off at once, high and wildly, 
as he goes a shrill, piping whistle, quite unfamiliar 
If appealed to, the gillie will p-obably 
and possibly be ready with the 


I Is ne uncommon cxpe ricnce, 
trout to the 


Augu 


nebularia 


wilder parts of the 


be side 


uctering 
to ordinary English ears 
lb able Lo ell th« 
information that the one just seen is a stragglier, that the nests 
are common on the hills, but very scldom found ; that he himself 
has never seen one but more than likely the keeper knows 
where the eggs are laid, adding that, when the young ones are 
about, the old birds are just a perfect nuisance on the hills. And, 
indeed, it is little wonder that his knowledge should be so slender 
for Scotch gillies as a rule take little notice of birds, and the habits 
of greenshanks are wildness and cunning 
which practically defy any but the With 
this object in view, a day must be spared from the temptations 
of the trout and a long tramp undertaken, with glasses and camera 


bird’s nam« 


characterised by a 
closest observation 





GREENSHANK 


SITTING 


AND HER NEST. 

in place of rod. As one leaves the high road and cultivation 
behind, bird life becomes scarcer and scarcer, and the stillness 
and sense of desolation almost oppressive. Now and then a 
wandering gull appears, or a raven, hurrying with coarse croaks 
may be seen, or a diver flics high overhead with his maic—bui 
that is all, except, perhaps, occasionally a titlark dares to break 
the silence Just at the critical period of the greenshank’s 
nesting time the 
shepherd’s chief care is with the young lambs nearer home 
so that the greenshanks are practically alone in their chosen 
haunts. And what a solitude itis! No road or foocpath passes 
over those rugged hills, no cultivation or cven pcat-cutting is 
carried on so far from human dwellings. The heather is too poo 
to hold many grouse, the numerous lochs are too small and rocky 
and have too litile growth of aquatic plants to attract wild duck 
In fact, it is difficult to imagine any country less apparently 
attractive to the ornithologist ; but the greenshanks are there 
Chey arrive at their breeding stations about the end of April 
and at once set about their business, breaking in upon the usual 


angler’s season has scarcely begun, and the 


CLOSE. 
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silence of the lonely hills with considerable noise and commotion. 
By the first week of June most, if not all, of the young are 
hatched, and by the end of the month the nesting-places are 
almost entirely deserted, and peace and quiet reign once more. 
The young are very carefully tended by both parents, and very 
early in their lives are conducted to suitable places near the 
seashore. Some competent observers are of opinion that they 
are taken to the sea before they can fly, perhaps even carried 
there by night. This must be almost entirely guesswork, but in 
support of the theory may be mentioned the fact of the discovery 
of a greenshank, too young to fly, in a walled-in potato patch 
near the sea, separated from the nearest breeding-place by at 
least a mile and a half of such 
rough, rocky country that it is 
difficult to imagine that even 
his active legs and wonderful 
pedestrian powers could have 
carried him over it. Also by 
night the well known alarm 
notes of the old birds can often 
be heard along the shore before 
such time as the youngsters 
have arrived at powers of 
flight. While the hen birds are 
sitting, the males are very little 
in evidence. Occasionally one 
is flushed from a loch side and 
either flies rapidly out of sight 
in silence, or utters only a few 
notes as he hurriedly darts 
over a ridge or round a corner. 
Apparently he does not par- 
ticularly resent human intrusion 
at this stage, and is only 
inxious to escape notice; nor 

ill the outcries of the hen, 
if she is disturbed from her 
eggs, bring him on the scene. 
But the moment the chicks 
are hatched he becomes a 
model husband, and, mount- 


ing guard on some convenient THE SELDOM 


knell or high rock, is ready 

to give instant warning of approaching danger and join with 
his mate in shrieking persistently at the enemy and even 
dashing straight at a human intruder’s head, only swerving 
suddenly and at the last moment, at the distance of a few 
feet, with a cutting swish of wings. All this is in wonderful 
contrast to the silence which prevails during the final period 
of incubation. The noise of arrival, pairing and choosing nesting 
sites is over, the male bird is skulking at some distance, 
possibly miles away, while the 
hen is crouching low over 
her eggs, which she will not 
leave till almost pushed from 
the nest. By night she flies 
to the shore, and her shrill 
piping may be heard in the 
dark far from the little hollow 
in the rocks where her eggs 
are lying, and you will not 
even find her footprints in 
the soft ground near by, where 
before many days are over 
she will be feeding her newly- 
hatched young ones. With 
so little to guide the searcher, 
it seems almost a_ hopeless 
task to beat out such leagues 
of country where a nest may 
be. But in reality it is not 
as difficult as it would ap- 
pear. A little experience soon 
teaches that much apparently 
suitable ground may be neg- 
lected and when one gets to 
know where to look and one’seye 
has seen the first nest and re- 
alises what it is in search of, it is 
by no means an _ impossible 
achievement to find two or three 
nests in a day’s walk. Every now 
and then a scrape, either a play- 
place or a false start, spoiled by some hard root or uncomfortable 
stone, helps to indicate the sort of situation likely to be chosen ; 
and then, suddenly, at one’s very feet, appears the slender, 
grey, cowering form, with black, slightly recurved beak and 
gleaming eye, and the camera may be carefully placed within 
a few inches of the brave bird, and a picture taken without 
disturbing her from her eggs. And it is better to leave her so, 
tor should she be forced to leave her nest, her distress may easily 
attract the attention of a watchful crow, who is sharp ‘enough 
to keep an eye on a human being wandering over the hills. 
In a few days she will hatch, and the young ones may be found 
where a moss drains into a small loch, dripping over peat hags, 
whose overhanging banks give plenty of safe retreats, and to 


J.C. Crowley. 
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these holes and corners the young learn at once to run at the 
first alarm. But it is not often that you will find them twice 
in the same place. In fact, you may pass in the evening, in 
perfect silence, a spot where in the morning you were fairly 
hustled away by persistent noise and scolding. The young 
are gone, either carried or led to another safe refuge, perhaps half 
a mile or more away. This habit of shifting the young birds 
from one feeding-ground to another makes it extremely difficult 
to estimate with any degree of certainty the number of pairs 
nesting on a given area, and would seem to have misled 
some writers. In such broken country it is quite easy to 
pass repeatedly near to a place where young birds are 





FOUND NEST OF THE GREENSHANK., 


feeding, and yet an intervening hillock prevents the old birds 
from taking the alarm and betraying the presence of theii 
brood. One day, perhaps, you may chance to disturb 
several pairs and their families, and on the next, though 
going over much the same ground, you may only see fresh 
footprints in the mud of some peaty lochside 

Such interesting birds well repay the trouble which must 
be taken to study their wild habits. One cannot help admiring 





YOUNG BUT WARY. 


Copyright: 


their splendid powers of rapid flight and the rich variety of theit 
cries—either of warning, distress or triumph, as the search 
for their young is either cold or hot or given up in despair. The 
beauty and rarity of the eggs have raised up a steady and un- 
scrupulous enemy in_the collector; but in spite of his efforts, 
greenshanks appear to be an increasing species, though thei 
habit of returning year by year to the identical nesting site 
seems rather to play into their persecutors’ hands. _ Still, 
the greenshank can take good care of his eggs and young 
birds, and many years will elapse before civilisation and the 
ever increasing throng of anglers banish him for ever from 
the wild places in which it has been the writer’s privilege tu 
watch some of his breeding habits. G. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


rOO OLD FOR THI NAVY AT FIFTEEN! 
fo tHe Eptror or Country Lirt 
SIR D t lida my boy of fiftes me m 
tabl Whe he was younger and " ig 
Osbor } ! wanted to go into the Navy Ina tim f 
peace,” I, lik ther fathers in a similar position, carefully consid 
material prospect A pa f t i commort 1 gh att 





thirteen, and is liable to die down later But 
the nsidera nt r very little now 
that wat P dt first consideration 
how best t rve the country The boy feels 
th tr fact, full of reproaches for 
not being allowed to follow his bent. I now agree 
th f mbit nd would be niy too glad to 
t him enter the Navy fit were possibl Only 
nder tl present reg lations it seems that a boy 
t lat fit ! Many profe nal men are 
tl ime p ! myself, and it seems to 
be wort! 1 f a scrap of red tape is to 
tand ir iv ol se ring tor the country’s 
ervice t flower f our youtl Here is the 
ituat ta glan On every hand the best of 
\ ire applying | 
the Ari ind f them there 
pre eed Ss little ha 
filling t \ U ips that 
rank ffi he S r Service. My sugges- 
1 that tl Admiraity ud revert, for a 
time, t | t practice of taking older boys who 
‘ Lber le ready to serve afloat more quickly 


is followed rigidly. 


Even trom t i dpoimnt these older boys 
l puse t Pub Sel led it will not 
be far bel l milat \ iV t 
me tin it O me, and the vould soon 1 
t l When I remember how 
much controversy t ex ige limit has pr 
ked , reles, I am bold to make the 
that tl Admiralty sh l now ope t! 
loor of the Na t ler | Tl ew regulat e special 
naval cadets a \ me to be admitted between t} ge { seventeen a 
ind eighteen and a half. ié¢ it the age when they rmally leave tl 
Schou Under t rule they presumably have very little, if any 
it Dartmouth, as m { their one and a half vear , has to b 
na er By 1 proposal the younger Public Sel | boy could 
mal and tran t Dartmout! mitting ly the prelim 
at Osborne ‘ tlect milly ‘ | educat Our t 
Lord ha iW WW t line t make i nediat und dr It 
whe t t ti State } inded ther 11} | 
\ the | | i tl I 1 i \ nh my is t 
lesery PATE! 
SHORTAGI oO! BREEDIN« STOCK 
I te Eprros ' ( j Lirt 
aL Hea i n nceapa ited p ma 
dratted fr fron that tl may be bred from in Englar 
‘ " 1 Bi het re many difficul It 
m t I sil \ t 
i i | i rea f ! 
ntr 1 | f 1 M 
! it ar eno useful 
pur} dit vere toinvit 
read witt i in i 
the “ | ‘ t id for breeding 
pury I f my friends, I am not ir 
ip tion t n for receding, but I have a 
fa rit if nar wh i ! 
la ind w t t " tar tuthor 
be det gh tor breeding purpose 
ind nt ent alone, apart from my desire t elp 
the ! 1 me I t the Visnh that th 
might | in opportunity lat not buyis \ 
three vear old f As a matter of fact, I 
had decided to give er away to a local farmer 
ind am making an arrangement wit! m that I 
may have the first refusal of her progen But 
there t ix me t urrreader ‘ >have m 
me n part ur vith whom to place their 
favourites and w ‘ 1 be glad of some organi- 
sation such as I suggest I imagine that in addi- 


tion to hunters there are numbers of old carriagi 


their owne would willingly give, or 
purty 


with the thoroughbred w 


horses whom 
the latter 


vuld 


lend, for this Ost when cre 


sed 


oduce excellent 


remounts I therefore throw out the sugges- 
n, particularly to your lady readers who ma 
have old carriage favourites and yet no oppor 


tunity of breeding from them, that they would 
do excellent service to the nation if they were t 
communicate with vor md that y should 
make arrangements for placing such mares in 
reliable quarters a FP ST. 


I tha 
enter 
piping 

red the 
ig i 





pondent 





MIHIEL: A 


SSIAN AND 

To Lirt 
u will agree that the photograph accompanying this is something 
childlike 


PI 


EpItor of 


ASANTRY 


* COUNTRY 


WAR. 
THE 
link ye 
more than a picture of soldiers going to the 


war. It shows the simple, 


devotion that animates the Russian peasantry when they gather round the 
national flag. They have not yet reached the stage at which the cry of cultur: 


passes into cant, but they cling to the ancient faith with the pure belief of childre: 





SIMPLE FAITH OF A GREAT PEOPLE. 





d the unquestioning Christian devoti that has inspired so many martyrs 
ind steeled even the weak and timid not to flinch at the pains of martyrdom 
rhey raise aloft the portrait of the Czar, not because they deem him divine, but 


is the Living Head of that Russia which, with profound truth, has been called 
Holy Ag i people this 


They may slay individu 


iinst mimated by spirit the Teuton wil) rage m vain 


ils, but the race will overpower them in the end.—\ 











rHI GERMAN ASSAULT ON SI MIHIEI 
fo THe Eptror o1 Country Lirt 

Su St. Mihiel, a little town of some nine thousand inhabitants, like 
man her places of minor importance und off the regular beat of tourists 

is sprung in the last weeks into European fame Situated as it is about 
midway between Toul and Verdun on the right bank of the Meuse, w 1 is 
here crossed by a fine stone bridge of nine arches, it is a point of great strategi 
importance It was held by the French till September 28th, when the 
Germans made a determined effort to force the passage of the Meuse at thi 


Verdun They 
purpose 
Michael, 


ind tl isolate town, but have not sé 


far succeeded 


e Abbey of St 


point us occupied the 


Mihiel 


founded in the eighth century, thor 


in their main St owes its name and o 





COURTYARD. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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present buildings, of which the accompanying photograph illustrates a portion, 
date only from the seventeenth century. It formerly formed part of the 
duchy of which in 1431 


Margaret of Anjou took refuge in the neighbourhood with her son 


ancient Barrois, became united to the duchy of 


Lorraine. 
during a period of Yorkist success in the Wars of the Roses, her brother, John 
of Calabria, Duke of Lorraine. The then 
fortified, was captured and dismantled in 1635 by Louis XIII., who nearly 


being then town, which was 


lost his life in the siege. St. Mihiel was the birthplace of three considerable 
utists, the painter Guillaume de Marcillet, the decorator and designer Jean 
The 


older parts of the town contain many interesting houses, and I tremble to 


Bérain and the sculptor Ligier Richer, whose house is still shown. 


think of their fate—W. H. Warp 
HOW TO STORE POTATOES. 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir.—I am on the committee of a somewhat important golf club and we have 
a great deal of difficulty in getting really good potatoes. We have been 
offered some undoubtedly very fine ones (Edward VII. 1 understand 
there name is), and this in a year when, I believe, potatoes as a 
rule are poor Can you tell me what is the best means of pre- 
serving a large quantity for use throughout the winter, so that they 


do not deteriorate ? My idea was to buy one to two tons, for which we have 
not indoor accommodation, but we have ample ground attached to the club, 
rather troubled with 


to protect the 


kitchen garden, etc. In our club outbuildings we are 
rats. Would you 
potatoes ? : a 


[The best and most practical method of storing potatoes is in a clamp. 


kindly consider this in advising me how 


If the soil is particularly dry, it may be removed to a small extent, but the 


modern potato does not keep well in a pit, It is better to place the potatoes 


on the bare ground. A convenient breadth for a clamp is about four feet, 


ind the potatoes shou!d be built up with the hand until a ridge shape is 
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swallows and swifts suffer from these pests, which usually attach themselves 
We 
spring number of Country Lire as to the numbers of small blue butterflies 


to weakly or young birds. were much interested in some notes in a 


this year. Here they appeared very early and in numbers, especially round 
privet bushes. This month we usually have from twenty to thirty Emperor 


butterflies on some Michaelmas daisies ; this year so far only one has appeared 


Is this difference noticed in other localities ?—K. Mircne tr, Folkestone. 
rO KEEP WALNUTS 
To tur Epiror or * Country Liri 


Sir,—As there is a bountiful crop of walnuts in most districts this year, no 
doubt many of your readers will wish to store 
The best method that I found to 
plumpness of the kernels is to store them in earthern pots glazed inside, The 
then dried 
latter 


size 1s 


them for use later on in the 


winter, have preserve the flavour and 


nuts are first cleaned of their outer husks and all the membranes, 


for a few hours in the sun, and afterwards placed in the pots, The 


up to three pecks, but the most convenient 


A close fitting slate or tile lid is 


may hold any quantity 
that holding about one peck necessary, 
and when this is placed in position the pot is buried in the ground to a depth 
of at least two feet. The nuts keep much better when treated in this way 


than when stored in a cellar. Failing a glazed pot, large flower-pots, with 
the drainage hole stopped with cement and the outside painted to keep out 
moisture, answer very well, but the paint must be allowed to dry thoroughly 
thoroughly 
tight 


methods 


The points to be careful about are 
lid of the 


It would be interesting to learn of other 


before the pots are used. 


cleaning the walnuts and to see that the pot is sufficiently 
fitting to keep out water, 


that your readers may have found successful.—S. G. M 


CIDER YI 


* COUNTRY 


AR. 
Lire.” 


A RECORD 
To tue EpITroR OF 


Sir —There is every probability that this year’s cider fruit: crop will be a 


record one and the quality should be good, as 
the majority of fruits are well advanced in rip 
will be in 


that 


and this means that the sugar 
Another 
plenteousness of fruit the jam 


ness, 
fair proportion, consideration is 


by reason of the 


manufacturers will not deplete the orchards © 
their acid fruits, so essential to blend in making 
the choicest cider, Modern research has shown 


that the acid with 


bitter 


admixture of more apples 


sweets tends 





PLAN 


AND SECTION OF A’ POTATO 

This should be covered thick with dry, clean-drawn straw. <A 
Th 
This will act 
The length of the clamp will, of course, 


produced. 
coating of earth is placed over the straw so as to cover it completely 
earth should be dug so as to form a trench round the clamp 
as a drain in very wet weather. 
vary with the quantity of potatoes to be stored. The tubers keep very 
but the Edward VII 
a short time potatoes may be 


some doing better than others ; 
For 


well there, potato is 
a particularly good one for keeping. 
kept within doors, but the practice of doing so is not to be recommended 
where a large quantity has to be storcd., 
is that if the potato is left in the earth it will not only keep, but produce 


good tubers in 


A fact worth keeping in mind 
the following season, A certain dampness is necessary to 
If subject 


Rats ought 


them, but water should not be allowed to gather where they are. 
to frost, they first become sweet, then sour, and finally decay. 


not to be allowed near a club, They very seldom enter a clamp, but if 
there is any sign of their doing so they should be ferretted out of their 
holes.—Ep 
“CHEAP” BULBS 
To tHe Epiror or * Country Li! 


Sir,—The thanks of all garden lovers are due to you for so ably emphasising, 


in last week’s issue, an important point in Miss Jekyll’s article on 
“ Bulbous Plants in Grass and Woodland.” The temptation to purchase 
cheap lots of bulbs at auction sales is yearly placed before us at this 


season, and as one who, in less experienced days, suffered considerable dis- 


appomtment 
to see the 


n succumbing to this temptation, I was particularly pleased 
Miss Jekyll. 


years ago I was persuaded to buy a considerab!e quantity of these * 


warning from so authoritative a writer as Some 
cheap ” 
bulbs, but the results were so disc ppointing that the experiment has not been 
repeated. To the inexperienced eye these bulbs appeared to be quite good, 
and I did not then know that it was neccessary that they should be hard, 
plump and well ripened. Nor did I know that their 
looking the spores of diseases lurking, only 
awaiting, until placed in good garden soil, to develop and eventually destroy 
the bulbs. | 
bulb planting season came round the following year. 


suitable for all 


beneath innocent- 


outer coats insidious were 
All that, and a great deal more, I was taught by the time the 
bulbs 


prices 


Good, sound 


purposes can be bought now at very reasonable 
from respectable bulb dealers in this country—firms who have reputations 
to maintain—and in these times, when the purchase of produce for the 
garden means employment for our nurserymen, it is more than ever desirable 
to support them.—S. X. 


SOME 
[To THE 


UNKNOWN INSECTS. 
EDITOR OF Lirt 
In answer to your correspondent Florence Erskine Cope, in your number 
of September roth, I beg to send the following details. 


* COUNTRY 
Sir,- 
Some years since at 
Freshford, near Bath, I picked up a young swallow which had apparently 
fallen from a nest under the eaves 
covered with 


We found it in a sickly condition and 
these horrid animals. Some of them became entangled in a 
ruffle I was wearing, and were extremely difficult to dislodge! On describing 


them to a friend, who is something of a naturalist, he informed me that all 


CLAMP. 


the heavy rich sweets and 


to act as a cider sickness 


It will be 


preventive of * 


well for all those that have cider apples 


to see that they are kept clean and properly 
mellowed before being ground up. They need not be stored under cover 
so long as they are put on either boards or hurdles and not allowed to 
remain in contact with the soil, A great essential of cider making is to 


see that the apples, utensils and barrels are kept as clean as the utensils in 


a dairy are. All the best firms of cider makers pay particular attention to 


this, and this has so increased the quality of the beverage that the 


increased modern demend is the recompense therefor —ELpRED WALKER 
THE NEW LONG BEACH GOLF COURSE, 
To ru® Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir,—Your golfing readers may perhaps be interested to see this photograph 


from the current number of Golf IMustrated and Outdoor America It shows 
part of the 
machinery at 
the 


stupendous 


work on 


unde rt aking 
of the Long 
Beach Golf 
Course rhe 
land is being 
gradually 1] 





raised by 


means ot 














machines ’ 
which suck 
the sand from " 
the sea  bot- Jes 
tom, and will 
thus be turned er 
. 
from a flat 
marsh into a 
golf course of SAND DUNES IN THE MAKING. 
sand dunes 
and undulations The photograph shows the pouring out of the 


carrying 15 per cent. of sand, and so gradually 


level of the 


sucked-up water, 
the land to the 
AMERICAN GOLFER 


raising stake on the extreme right 


\ CLIMBING STOAT 
To tHe Epiror oF Country Liri 
Sir,—When ferreting rabbits last week a stoat was bolted, and 
immediately climbed a tall elm tree, A small boy was promptly sent 
up after it and succeeded in driving it out to the end of an over 
hanging limb, at which point it received its dispatch, I have never 
seen or heard of a stoat climbing in this way before, and was rather 
surprised at the creature’s manceuvres, since it would have stood a 
much better chance of escape on the ground, I should be very 


interested to know whether any of your readers have had a similar 
t xperience, S. Bs 
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illustrations, plate CXIV., Fig. 2, page 641 
and also in Vol. I., plate XLII, Fig. r.  [y 
the drive (lined with sweet chestnuts) at 
Houghton Park, Norfolk, there are specimens 
twisted in a manner similar to that shown in 
Country Lire, September 26th, page 438, 
left-hand spirals also, to the best of my 
recollection There are other sweet chestnuts 
in the same avenue, subject to _ identical 
conditions, which show no _ suggestion of 
spiral twist.—B. J. FLETCHER 

TO PRESERVE STACKED WHEAT. 

fo tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.’ 

Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of a devic 
which perhaps at the present time has rather 
more than usual significance, namely, “ pre- 
vention of war on food supplies.” The photo- 
graph is of an iron stand for building a wheat 
stack on, and the plan of prevvation against 





the attack of rats is the broad strip of zin 


A RAT-PROOF STACK STAND. wrapped round and fastened on to the head 
of each standard This forms an _ inverted 
ORNAMENTAI BIRDS FOR AN ENCLOSURI cup, so that the would-be enemy can climb the standard, but cannot 
get beyond the cup of zinc, and thus prevents the considerable loss 
To tHe EpItor oF Country Lirt . 
of corn that would otherwise take place.-—A. Carr 
Sir I have an area of about five acres, enclosed in a wire fence, half of which 
is water, the rest being wood and lawns with specimen trees and shrubs RED DEER HEADS FROM CHANTILLY. 
On the lakes are swans and some ornamental ducks Could you [To tre Epitror or “ CountTR: ~ IF 
suggest any other birds or beasts which I could keep in the enclosure Sir,—The enclosed photographs may be of interest to your stalking readers 
which would be hardy, interesting and not harmful to the shrubs? rhey are of two French red deer heads which bear inscriptions stating that they 


Country Sip were “chased and 


Mar varieties could be added to the ducks If you have not already killed at Chantilly 
rt them, both the Muscovy and Mandarin ducks are ornamental birds, by the Prince de 
ind will not damage the shrubs, though the Muscovies should be kept in Condé and given 
confinement till they have become tame The Carolina is another pretty to Sir Robert 
ind tame variety, while the tufted duck is interesting by reason of its wonderful Steele, 1823." Tie 
diving proclivities ; water-rails and some of the smaller geese, such as the I 3-pointer measures 
Barnacle might be introduced also Demoiselle cranes, which mav be is follows : Length, 
given full liberty, provided the flight feathers of one wing are clipped 42 hin. ; inside 
ind a shed is supplied for them to retire to in cold or damp weather span 25 }in 
rhe white stork is a beautiful wading bird, but requires to be kept in a well- beam, 5jin. The 
lit and warmly littered house in winter-time Emus have been recommended horn is very mas- 
to us as park birds; they will live amicably with deer, and only require a Sive and = rough, 
good shed for shelter, but we do not know how they would agree with smaller with long points 
fowl Peafowl, of course, will do almost everywhere, and golden pheasants and splendid tops 
are extremely decorative, but owing to the way they quarrel among Phe It - pomter 
themselves, a number of cocks can only be kept together if there are no head is not so 
hens rhe silver pheasant is another beautiful species, tame and easy to thick in the horn, 
rear Ep but rough, and I 


should say belonged 
to an older stag 


A CAUCASIAN CARRIAGI The tops are very 


To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” symmetrical and of 
_ r é *al 
Sir,—This is a photograph of the kind of carriage which is used in th great beauty 
, Length, 33}i 
Caucasus I drove across the Caucasus Mountains from Vladikavkas to Len h, 33}in 
. " Ss sp 24hi 
Tiflis in this carriage. The conductor, who sits on the box, is a Georgian inside span, 24 in 


. sheuted beam, 4}in. For 
think the permission to pub- 
lish these particu- 
lars I am indebted 
to Mrs. Watson, 


the present owner! 


nationality of 
the driver wh« 
sits on the 


toot board is 
of the heads, who 





dubious. — ( 
i married a_ great 

grandson of Sir 

Robert Steel 
THE SPIRAI FRANK WALLACE 
STRUCTURE 
Ol TREES THE AMERICAN 
Ine Eprror GREY 
Sir —In _re- SQUIRREL 
cent numbers (To tHe Epiror 
otf COUNTRY Str,—I observe in 
Lire reference a recent issu 
has been made ‘September = 19th, 
to spirally page 406) a letter 
twisted tree in reference to 
trunks, and in this animal. I 
one letter shall be obliged to FRENCH TROPHIES OF THE CHASE, 
further infor- anyone who can 1823. 
mation was advise me as to 
asked for on the desirability or the contrary of turning out examples wild in this country 
this matter for the purpose of ornament. I live in a purely rural and agricultural district 
In “* Design in in Essex, with woods in the immediate vicinity, but none of them of coniferous 
Nature,” by trees, and I desire to learn whether, if I were to attempt to establish the 
S. Bell Petti- grey squirrel in a wild state here, there would be any risk of the animals 
grew, Vol. II., causing injury to the woodlands or to garden or field crops; also whether 
the matter is they would be likely to wander away or not. As to this species, wherever 
discussed introduced, driving out the common brown squirrel: that is a point which 
under ** Spiral need nct be considered in this district, in which the latter species has long 
Formations in been practically extinct. Iam, of course, quite familiar with the grey squirrel 
Plants,’ as seen in Regent’s Park ; but its presence there has no bearing on my enquiry. 
page 662, and I should value advice from anyone having experience which is to the 

ON THE ROAD TO TIFLIS. there are  point.—M. C, 











